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FACT &® COMMENT 


é treine silk industry of Great Britain has been taken 
out of the luxury class and designated as one of 
national importance. In the recent Paris Conference 
of delegates of the allied coun- 
When Silk Is Not tries, to consider the subject of 
a Luxury prohibition of silk exports, it 
was brought out that one branch 
of the trade is engaged in the manufacture of articles 
of clothing which are of common use and are less ex- 
pensive than similar articles made of wool, and that 
another branch is that which spins sewing-silks for 
military uniforms and manufactures silk noil braids 
and cloth for cartridge bags, fabrics for aircraft, etc. 
These articles being of great military value, the indus- 
try therefore is one of national importance. 

Silk noil cloth is used in great quantities by the 
British Ministry of Munitions and by firms who are 
producing war materials for that government. Silk for 
cartridge bags has proved to be the best material for the 
purpose, as it causes no erosion in the gun, leaves no 
smouldering remains in the breech, and therefore 
permits more rapid firing than if the charge is con- 
tained in an envelope of any other textile fabric. The 
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best substitute for silk is wool, but wool for this pur- 
pose is dearer than silk. 


WE cannot urge too strongly upon our readers 
the danger of associating any special sale or 
display proposition “because of the war.” 
A certain Broadway importer. last 
The Real month had a sign in his window which 
American’s read: WAR! THE CAUSE OF AN 
Opportunity EXTRAORDINARY SALE! 
Perhaps the merchant in question 
used this catch-line unthinkingly, but we can hardly 
conceive of a more unpatriotic attitude, nor a more 
unpatriotic expression on the part of a business man. 
So long as “the war” could be referred to as some- 
thing which concerned other countries and other peo- 
ples many individuals permitted themselves to criticise 
the increasing cost of shoes, clothing, foodstuffs, etc., 
by blaming it on “the war,” but now, when as a nation 
“the war” becomes “our war,” true patriotism will 
avoid the use of the term in any sense of complaint, 
or as a reflection upon business conditions. 
There are people, and, unfortunately, many of 
them, with so little of patriotism in their makeup that 


they will blame every disagreeable thing, from the aX ‘ 


weather to a business failure, upon the war. 
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There will probably be the usual crop of cheap 
vaudeville jokes concerning the same thing. 

Serious times are ahead of us. 

Some of us may be inconvenienced, many of us 
will be called upon to bear supreme sacrifices, and 
the nation will be sorely sifted and tried. Out of the 
experiences of the next few months will come new 
conditions, new ambitions, new ideals. Let us meet 
them loyally and as true patriots as becomes real 
Americans. 


= IS interesting to learn that pep has been put 

into the doings of Greater New York department 
stores during the last fortnight. Liberty Loan 
bonds have proven an attractive offering to patriotic 
shoppers, and those stores conducting a drive in the 
interest of Uncle Sam and his war programme through 
patriotic red, white and blue decorated booths, have 
drawn the women out and are doing more business. 


Cy result of the European war which will have 

a far-reaching effect will be the determina- 

tion on the part of many of the manufacturing coun- 

tries to require that all goods 

To Encourage offered for sale, either domestic or 

Home Industries. export, shall carry a mark denoting 
the country of origin. 

It is not generally known that the term “Made in 
Germany” was not a matter of choice on the part of 
German manufacturers, but was first required by Eng- 
land as a means of identification on all goods imported 
from Germany, and this requirement has been such an 
annoyance to Germany that a number of German news- 
papers in citing possible terms of peace have stipulated 
that one of the essentials of future treaties should be 
“absolute prohibition of marks of origin.” 


England has long had respect for the product of 
English factories, and the term “Made in England,” 
as a distinguishing mark, has been promoted by patri- 


otic pride rather than as a requirement of law. The 
same considerations are true of things made in Canada, 
and there have been many “Made in Canada” fairs, 
for the purpose of emphasizing the brands and qualities 
of home products. 

France has now through the Union Nationale 
Inter-Syndicale Des Marques Collectives adopted the 
initials, U. N. I. S. and the word France, as a guar- 
antee of French origin. 

We have had in America a limited use of the 
term “Made in America” and one of the best incen- 
tives to patriotic thought might well be the promotion 
of pride in American-made commodities, by requiring 
that the term “Made in America” be affixed to all 
manufactures that are of definite American origin. 

It may be possible that some form of co-operative 
marking shall be used in common by those countries 
that have been thrown into partnership by the ex- 
igencies of the war, but whatever may be attempted 
along international lines the spirit of America first 
might well be magnified in our appreciation of the 
things made by American hands, on American soil, 
through American enterprise and capital. 





WHY NOT AMERICAN NAMES FOR FABRICS? 


NE of our subscribers sends to us the advertise- 

ment published herewith which features “Furnish- 
ings for the Home, Made in America.” Our sub- 
scriber writes that in planning this advertisement he 
was struck very forcibly with the fact that most of 
the names of fabrics used were taken from foreign 
sources, and he suggested the advisability of our 
manufacturers employing American names, either 
those of New England or the Old South, so that in 
boosting American-made materials departmental 
advertising would emphasize the American char- 
acter of the fabrics by quoting the names by which 
they were known. 





Marquisette and Colonial Laces. 





FURNISHINGS FOR THE HOME 


Made in America 


The Upholstery Sections are replete with Sunfast Fabrics in heavy and transparent effects in 
artistic shades. Kapock Lustre in solid colors and two-toned. Plain Drapery Fabrics in 
Shikii, rep, monks cloth, poplin and velvet. 


Attractive Window Nets, Casement Cloths, Voiles, 


Decorative Silks, plain and figured, in Corean, Shikii, Kioto, 
Florentine and Artificial Silk, all woven on American looms. 


Artistic Cabinets, Boxes, Chests, Stands and gereens, constructed of native woods in modern finish. 
ourt oor 


Cretonnes, Shadow Prints and Slip Coverings in 
colorings and designs distinctly American. 








An advertisement submitted by a New York buyer to show the difficulty of advertising “Made in America” under foreign 
fabric names. 
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AN IMPOSING ENTRANCE HALL. 


Massive furniture finds a fitting accompaniment in the broad staircase. 

















(See text on opposite page.) 























THE PICTORIAL PANEL APPLIED TO SHOW-WINDOWS. 
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ITHIN recent months a new develop- 

ment has appeared in connection with 

show-window backgrounds utilizing paint- 

ed poster effects as a foil for the materials 
displayed in the foreground of the window. The 
treatment of these panels, for panels they usually are, 
is generally broad in its color scope and impressionistic 
in feeling. 

The purist might be inclined to find fault with 
the sketchy character and unusual combinations of 
color, but the display man finds his purposes much 
better served than would be the case if his painted 
window panels attempted exact landscape or scenic 
effects. He does not want 
the painted backgrounds 
of his windows to take 
away the interest from the 
goods displayed, nor to 
project themselves unneces- 
sarily into the window; 
they are intended to be 
backgrounds merely, and 
the less assertive they are 
the better his purpose is 
served. 

As examples of some 
of the latest developments 
along these lines we show 
reproductions of a number 
of panels, the work of Carl 
W. Broemel, of Cleveland. 
executed for Westernstores. 

It is unfortunate that 
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Show-window panels, painted by Carl W. Broemel for the Ames store, Cleveland. 


THE PICTORIAL SHOW-WINDOW 








the windows shown on the opposite page were, at 
the time the photographs were taken, dressed purely 
for fashion display, because the impression might be 
gained that they were intended only for fashion win- 
dows. We are informed, however, that these same 
window backgrounds, because of the neutral char- 
acter of their colorings, were equally as effective for 
the display of home-furnishing accessories and gave 
added interest to the materials which were displayed. 

The show-windows on the opposite page were 
in the store of Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, 
and a great deal of favorable comment was accorded 
the treatment. 
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Other striking examples of background panels 
are shown on page 39, the five panels having ‘been 
a part of the Spring display in the store of the 
Ames Co., Cleveland. 

In these panels, the trees, leaves, birds and other 
elements of nature have been treated with the utmost 
freedom of color by Mr. Broemel, and while the cam- 
era has brought into distinct emphasis certain colors 
of the composition, the panels themselves are har- 
moniously soft. Backgrounds of this sort are full of 
interest that in no way detracts from the merchandise 
display no matter what character of goods are shown. 





A BOOK WORTH WHILE. 
& Dee of the most absorbing books concerning mod- 
ern methods of business is “The New Competi- 
tion,” by Arthur Jerome Eddy, published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. 

We could publish whole chapters from this book 
and feel that we were helping to spread a very ad- 
vanced and necessary thought on modern business 
conditions and remedies, but it would be difficult out 
of the mass of interesting matter which this book con- 
tains to select any small part which would do justice 
to the book as a whole. 

The book has twenty chapters and six appendices 
contained within four hundred and twenty-odd pages, 
and we have seen no book in recent years which deals 
more clearly with the evils of modern-day competition, 
or which points more logically to a remedy for those 
evils. ; 

Mr. Eddy is an out-and-out exponent of co-opera- 
tive competition, the heart of which is expressed by 
the “open price.” The open price, however, is a term 
which needs explanation, and one of the most import- 
ant chapters of the book is devoted to an explanation 
of the open price, what it is, how it is operated and 
its effect upon the business of any group of interests. 






































From a picture by J. A. Lomax. 









“His Last Review,” by Harold Piffard. 


“The New Competition” is a book that is intended 
primarily for the man in business. The information 
it contains and the careful analysis of trade condi- 
tions will, however, be just as interesting to a con- 
scientious employee, particularly one in an executive 
position. 

Cloth-bound, $1.75, postpaid, from publishers or 
through this magazine. 





SOME NOTABLE AUCTION SALES. 
HOMAS E. KIRBY is one of those men who have 
achieved great things. Any man is a master who 

does what he does as well as, if not better than, any- 
body else can, and Mr. Kirby is certainly the greatest 
auctioneer this country has ever known. The Yerkes 
sale held in 1910 aggregated $2,207,866. The Borden 
sale was the next largest auction sale of art goods ever 
sold in America, reaching $1,608,256, and the third 
largest was the Mary Jane Morgan sale of $1,205,153, 
the Davanzati or Volpi sale being the fourth largest, 
$944,182. When this sale was concluded considerable 
speculation was indulged as to the final destination of 
the pieces, because many of them went simply to 
agents, buying for unknown clients. It is now stated 
that the $66,000 incense burner that Duveen Bros. 
bought, went to Joseph E. Widener, of Philadelphia. 
The Gothic marriage tapestry, which sold for $16,000, 
went to Richmond, Va.; the Ispahan carpet, which 
brought $14,500, is now hanging in a New York man- 
sion. 





Basen HESSLER has opened a new showroom 
at 34 West Thirty-seventh Street, and will carry 
a complete line of period furniture. 
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An interior by C. Haigh Wood. 





“Eloped,” by A. C. Cooke. 














SENTIMENT IN FURNITURE 


R. HELM in his address before the Allied Trades 

Convention at the Hotel Astor, April 17, said a 
few things that went to the heart: 

“We may applaud to the 
tune of ‘Dixie,’ we rise to the 
‘Star Spangled Banner,’ we 
shout ourselves hoarse when 
‘America’s’ played, but our 
heads are. bowed in reverence 
to the strains of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ Let us go into this 
campaign with a view of 
teaching the fathers and 
mothers to buy furniture that 
can be handed down genera- 
tion after generation; let us 
teach the parent to buy fur- 
niture that will be kept and 
treasured; let us build around 
the mother’s chair the same 
sentiment that we find in 
song and story.” 

A selection of furniture 
that is worth while, furniture 
that will linger in a home to be treasured, doesn’t neces- 
sitate a knowledge of the periods, a knowledge of 
construction; it doesn’t require a decorator to pick it 
out—simply a moment’s thought, and the matter of 
sentiment held paramount to considerations of econ- 
omy, or to the indifference which frequently accom- 
panies the purchasing of house furnishings. 

Go through an art gallery and you discover that 
wherever furniture is shown in a picture it’s almost 
invariably the right kind of furniture. The artist 
is not educated in furniture, but he’s got an analytical 
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mind and he furnishes the environment of his picture 
with the right kind of furniture. He distinguishes 





“Nearly Done,” W. Dendy Sadler. 


and more were full 
of the sentiment of 


family life, and a | 


large part of the in- 
terest in these pic- 
tures lies in the faith- 
ful way in which fur- 
niture details have 
been rendered. 

It’s an excellent 
chair, for instance, 


between the something good and the something bad. 


Any woman can select 
the right sort if she gives a 
bit of thought to the subject, 
and wherever one good piece 
of furniture goes into a house 
it becomes an influence which 
always calls for similar stand- 
ards to surround it. 

The thought of human- 
izing interior furnishings is 
not by any means a new devel- 
opment. ‘he Royal Academy 
pictures of twenty years ago 





From a picture by Dent. 
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that is shown in our reproduction of a picture by. 


Rupert A. Dent, and W. Dendy Sadler’s picture “Near- 
ly Done” is full of suggestions; it’s a pity we cannot 
show it in the colors of the original—the blue picture- 
tiles around the grate, the bits of delft and the mahog- 
any clock on the shelf, the old-gold banner-screen, and 
the deep tones of the mahogany. 

An excellent rendering of furniture is shown in 
Harold Piffard’s study of Napoleon at St. Helena— 
very English as to furnishings. It is said that Napo- 
leon is looking through the window at General Ber- 
trand’s children playing soldiers, and the artist has 
called the picture “His Last Review.” 

C. Haigh Wood has a picture here that is won- 
derful in color and rather interesting otherwise, and 
a typical picture of the period is one by A. C. Cooke 
which is called “Eloped ;” the bridegroom is shown in 
a coat of greenish grey, drinking a toast to the lady 
who is opposite. The background is conspicuous in 
a dark oaken wainscoting, and the room is bathed 
in candle-light. 

Another picture by J. A. Lomax shows also inter- 
esting furniture. 

The charm that we find in these pictures is but 
a reproduction of the charm of properly furnished 
interiors which brings us back again to the thought 
that good furniture, and good interior furnishing, 
“the stuff of which heirlooms are made,” gather value 
from association with home life. It seems almost a 
sacrilege when we see a piece of furniture which we 
know was associated with the life of some one who 
was held in affection thrown out on a rubbish heap. 
It’s a pity that furniture, of all things associated so 
intimately with the home life of those we love, should 
not at least be made of permanent character in order 
that they might stay with us intact for years and years 
because of the sentiment they convey. 





View in the upholstery department of The H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Cal. 





MR. ROBINSON’S LECTURES APPRE- 
CIATED. 


fi cay following letter has been received from the 

University of California, University Extension 
Division, I. W. Howerth, Director, and we publish 
it because of its general interest: 


Epitor OF THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR: 
Dear Sir: 

Since it was upon your judgment that the Extension 
Division chiefly relied in securing Mr. Sumner Robinson as a 
lecturer on Interior Decoration, I am sure you will be glad 
to learn of the success of the work. 

In San Francisco we had an enrollment of over one hun- 
dred, including men and women from the trades, artists, 
interior decorators and people who were only seeking knowl- 
edge for its own sake. I think perhaps those in the last 
named class received most benefit because they had a better 
background. : 

In Los Angeles I exercised the principle of selection and 
confined the membership almost entirely to the trade. I have 
not had the opportunity as yet to see in person any members 
of the class, but I have before me a letter from George E. 
Crawford, of Bullock’s, a large department store which sent 
twenty people, I think, to the class. The following extract 
may be considered representative: 

“T found Mr. Robinson to be a very well informed and 
able lecturer, presenting his topic in a pleasing and under- 
standable way. I found him at all times ready and anxious 
to co-operate with us in any way possible. 

“The course itself has been of great material benefit al- 
ready and will continue to be. Presented as it was in a very 
logical and concise form and the value further enhanced by 
the use of colored slides, it was very beneficial. 

“T was especially impressed with the manner with which 
the ancient periods were presented, realizing the vast influence 
these periods have had on the succeeding ones. Again ex- 
pressing my appreciation, I am, 

“Gro, E. CRAWFORD.” 


To me personally it was a great pleasure to know Mr. 
Robinson. I hope good fortune will send him this way again. 


Very sincerely yours, 
NADINE Crump. 
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HELP YOUR BUSINESS 
DO ITS BIT 














AS the business of this country anything to 
fear from the war? Is there any real dan- 
ger of commercial or industrial disaster to 
the present business structure of the 

country through the war? We are assured by re- 
liable authorities that there are no grounds for ap- 
prehensiveness on this score, and that we may all 
look optimistically’ to the 


the war. Now, to diagnose these conditions cor- 
rectly, and to plan accordingly, is a vital matter. 
The one patent fact is that business conditions will 
be what we make them, for if we sit with folded 
hands, waiting to see what others or the Govern- 
ment are going to do, commercial and industrial 
chaos will result. 

On the other hand, if 





future. It might be pointed 
out as convincing evidence 
to the contrary that the 
profits of industry and com- 
merce in Great Britain are 
said to have been more than 
normal since the war began. 
Surely then, America should 
also prosper. 

Japan, though not a 
very active belligerent, has 





How the hoardin 


g of money in banks 


we had confidence in our- 


THIS doctrine of selves and in our future, 


false economy is resolutely setting ourselves 


more dangerous a goal and going for it, 
than it seems. If car- 
d out, it means 


bucking up the doubting 


dryingup thestreams Thomases amongst us, we 
of business because shall will and win pros- 
of a hysterical de- perity, for our wealth does 
mand for economy not drop from the skies, or 
a there is no appear in any other miracu- 


lous way; it comes through 


never known a period of | whereitcandonogoodcanhelp America | Work and through effort on 
such great prosperity as has is more than I can see. It means killin the part of the whole coun- 


come upon that country the goose which _ 


s the — egg an try—by the directors and di- 


since the Nipponese entered peor es ees e hatching of chickens rected alike. 
the war. To an it i ca doesn’t begin to de- Our munitions indus- 
Canada enjoys the scribe it. It’s criminal foolishness. tries have been making 


greatest business activity in 
years, and is undergoing 





— Col. Charles H. Sherrill. enormous profits in filling 





Allied contracts. There are 





wonderful expansion 

through the extension of trade relations. After 
about six months of business readjustment follow- 
ing the beginning of the war, when Canada was 
feeling in all lines the effects of the crippling caused 
by the heavy draft of her men into the service of the 
Government, better times have dawned and now the 
extent of her prosperity is unprecedented. 

In the first place, we are all loyal and deeply 
concerned about winning the war, but second to 
this, the most pressing necessity confronting com- 
merce and industry, is getting an intelligent grasp 
on the trade conditions that are likely to ensue as 
we enter more actively upon the actual conduct of 
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many other firms in this 
country that have sprung up during the war and 
made large profits in the manufacture of some 
definite war supplies. All of these concerns have 
given employment to thousands of people who have 
been making more money than ever before, and 
who, judging by evidence on all sides, are spending 
according to their increased earnings. 

Our industrial and commercial prosperity has 
been great, a statement that recent statistics of 
earnings from important industries substantiate. 

Now, the actual realized wealth or money 
power of the’ country is represented by the accumu- 
lated profit on industry. These profits are the dif- 
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ference between the great value of commodities 
and the value of wealth consumed in their manu- 
facture—not necessarily the wages that are paid, 
but the actual amount of clothes, food, heat, light, 
etc., etc., by the human machines, the wear and 
tear of buildings, road, factories, machinery, plant, 
power, rolling stock and transportation of all kinds, 
consumed up to the point of landing the goods on 
the consumer’s doorstep. 

Intense manufacturing means steady employ- 
ment and this in turn means demand for goods 
for daily consumption. It is in the handling and 
transport of these goods that the wholesaling and 
retailing sections of the community get their living, 
make their profit. 

Well-paid workers will spend their wages no 
matter how high they are. 

One thing we can be sure of, and that is that 
labor will be short and therefore dear. Because it 
will be dear and scarce, greater effort will be made 
to get more service in return for the higher wages. 

In the readjustment that business and industry 
must undergo, it will no longer be a question as 
to “what will labor cost?” but “how much will labor 
do in return for what it will cost?” and “what will it 
save?” that will be the test. 

Successful business is A B C if we can but 
get the right perspective and get going. 

It is the directing class in the person of the re- 
tailer, the wholesaler and the manufacturer, who 
will make or mar the country’s prospects. Con- 
gress and the speeches of its crossroads members, 
are a side line. The retailer’s position is that his 
customers are still on the earth, and that ‘they are 
still to be fed, clothed, housed and amused—and to 
order stock to supply these wants, and then to get 





ROM now on 
you have got 
to look at business 
from a new point 
of view, because 
trade and industry 
must be readjusted 
to a war basis. 

Here are some of the things industry 
will be forced into doing in the process of re- 
adjustment: 

Increase the volume of output with 
the same unit of «exertion, equipment and 
capital. 

Get more production with less hands by 
bringing the individual up to higher productive- 
ness. 

Make a relentless fight against waste. 


















it through his store at the least possible expense. 
His confidence and his orders will react on the 
wholesaler; he, in turn, will gain confidence, and 
put his house in order, and will order goods from 
the manufacturer. The manufacturer, in turn, is 
bucked up—employs all the hands he can, and so it 
comes back to the retailer. 

Pessimism will breed the evil it fears. Optimism 
within our depth should be our policy, and is our 
national duty. j 

Dr. Toyokichi Iyenaga, who is regarded as the 
unofficial spokesman of the Japanese government in 
this country and is one of Japan’s foremost scholars 
and distinguished orators, spoke recently upon Ja- 
pan’s commercial activities during the war. From 
his address, we quote the following: 

“Has money making no part in the successful 
execution of war? It should be remembered that 
this world war, so unlike other wars, is destined to 
be won not by the sword alone, but on the farms, 
and in the factories, the shipyards and counting 
rooms. The belligerents who have the longest purse 
to draw from will surely be the final victors, for the 
unfailing supply of the ‘sinews of war’ is of para- 
mount importance. It is this tremendous money 
power America has, which she is already demon- 
strating by the issuing to her Allies of enormous loans, 
with many more billions forthcoming, that has struck 
terror into the heart of the Kaiser. It can, therefore, 
be truly said that the conduct of the grim business 
of war lies as much in the hands of hard-headed and 
practical business men as with the general staff and 
the Board of Admiralty. 

“It would then be the height of folly for us to be- 
come victims of hysteria for retrenchment and false 
economy, and forget our duties and functions to fur- 
ther the growth of commerce and expansion of indus- 
tries, through which means alone could the ‘sinews of 
war’ be unceasingly replenished. 

“Japan is establishing her products in every part 
of the world. New markets have been opened and 
steamship lines extended to every big port of call on 
the globe that is open. Bank clearings have more than 
doubled. Deposits in the associated banks of Osaka, 
Japan’s manufacturing center, had increased 112 per 
cent. at the end of February, 1917, compared with the 
figures for the end of July, 1914. Deposits in Tokyo 
banks increased 73.6 per cent. and deposits in postal 
savings banks increased 53.6 per cent. 

“Industrial and steamship shares have trebled 
and quadrupled in value. Earnings of some concerns 
have gone up 100, 200 and even 300 per cent. National 
bonds are up four to six points. The commercial dis- 
count rate has dropped from 8 per cent. to 5, even to 3. 

“Japan’s mills and factories are working day and 
night, and yet fail to meet the orders that pour in. 
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The establishment of new industries goes side by side 
with the enlargement of old plants. The most notable 
by-product of war is the shipping boom. Last year 
there was a shipping firm in Kobe conducted by a nou- 
veau-riche which paid a dividend of 500 per cent. per 
annum. 

“Through these commercial and industrial activ- 
ities I have, outlined Japan has been able to perform 
the functions and duties allotted to her as one of the 
Entente powers. And, I am confident, whenever any 
more help is needed by her allies Japan will not hesi- 
tate a moment to respond whole-heartedly to such a 
call.” 

As an example of the tremendous development of 
Japan’s commercial activity, Dr. Iyenaga cited the 
fact that America’s silk men had bought more than 
$100,000,000 worth of silk in Japan in 1916. 





WHAT TWELVE YEARS HAVE DONE FOR 
FOURTH AVENUE. 
fia two illustrations below show in a graphic way 
. the remarkable change that has taken place in the 
Fourth Avenue district since 1905. The illustration on 
the left shows a view from Twenty-sixth Street north, 
taken in 1905, and that on the right shows the present 


Fourth Avenue view north from Twenty-fourth 
Street. The high buildings which now line Fourth 
Avenue from Seventeenth Street to Thirty-second 
Street make it impossible to take a picture that will 
show the area covered in the older picture. These 
pictures are published by courtesy of the Central Fifth 
Avenue Committee, an organization that is doing a 
great work in keeping the Madison Square neighbor- 
hood free from manufacturing enterprises that would 
lower the standing of the district as a commercial cen- 
ter. 





A GOOD USE FOR DISCARDED SAMPLES. 


WE HAVE to acknowledge, with thanks, many 

samples of materials to be used by the Red Cross 
division for comfort kits. The following firms have 
been generous with contributions through this office: 

Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Mills & Gibb, J. H. 
Thorp & Co., Johnson & Faulkner, Marshall Field & 
Co., Elms & Sellon. ean 

These samples are all being made up into comfort 
kits for the soldiers, being filled with tobacco, pipe, 
package of cigarettes, playing cards, pencils, postals, 
and a compact first-aid pack. 


a) 





Fourth Avenue, North from Twenty-sixth Street in 1905, and from Twenty-fourth Street in 1917. 








Above is shown the immense Japanese screen that takes the place of the usual stage curtain in the production of “The 
Willow Tree,” at the Cohan and Harris Theater. Standing at the right and left are seen the men in Japanese peasant cos- 


tume who draw back the sliding sections of the screen. 


Its size may be judged by comparison with these men. 


INTERESTING JAPANESE DECORATIONS 


HE indefinable charm that marks the life and 
the art productions of the Japanese pervades 
the fantasy of Japan, “The Willow Tree,” 


which has just closed a successful New York 
run and will go on tour in September. 

Instead of the usual stage curtain, there is an 
immense screen composed of six panels. It has the 
appearance of a Japanese lacquer screen with relief 
figures in color and gold on a black background. The 
frames of the panels are in old red lacquer finish. 

An illustration of this screen is shown at the 
head of this page. The two Japanese peasants in 
quaint costume, who may be seen near sides in the illus- 
tration, advance to the center of the stage and slide 
back the panels of the screen to right and left. Each 
section slides back of the adjoining one in the man- 
ner of the fuswma or partitions of sliding screens which 
divide the Japanese house into rooms. 

The way in which this very effective screen is 
decorated is of special interest. The raised figures 
which have the appearance of raised lacquer work 
are found, upon closer inspection, to be formed of a 
mosaic of brocade fabrics, padded to give the relief. 
The flat decoration is in gold on the black lacquered 
background. 

As the screen is slowly slid back a stage decora- 
tion of unusual beauty is revealed. In the center of 
a delightful little Japanese garden is a tea house 
with gray wooden timbers and a tile roof in a soft 
green color. To this color scheme is added the 


creamy yellow of the bamboo rolling-curtains of 
the house, of the tatami (straw mats that cover the 
floor) and of the frame work of the shoji (sliding 
screens covered with waterproof transparent rice paper 
that close the sides of the house). 

Color accent is found in the polychromatic dec- 
oration of the ornaments at the corners of the roof, in 
the black lines on the floor formed by the cloth bind- 
ing of the tatami, and in the mass of pink blossoms on 
the cherry-tree at the left of the stage. 

The shrine and the tokonoma, the niche which 
forms the chief decorative feature of the Japanese 
room, occupy the back wall of this tea house. The 
treatment of the circular window in the tokonoma is 
interesting, not only because this window is beautiful, 
but because it is representative of a type of Japanese 
windows. In addition to the muntins which divide the 
window into panes, there are cross pieces cut to an 
irregular shape, probably conventionalized cloud forms, 
that cross the window from left to right. 

The shrine is an elaborately decorated piece of 


- lacquer work in black and gold. In this place of honor 


is installed the marvelously lifelike image of the ex- 
quisite Princess Willow Branch, played by Miss Fay 
Bainter, around whom the action centers. 

In the minor furnishings, as well as in the cos- 
tumes and the accessories, there is abundant evidence 
that special care has been taken in their selection to se- 
cure harmony. These details are part of the decora- 
tive scheme and are appropriate in character. 
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A CHARMING GARDEN SCENE. 


Countless decorative suggestions can be obtained from the stage setting of “The Willow 
Tree,” an illustration of which is shown above. The setting as a whole forms a delightful 
picture and it is full of interesting decorative detail. See article on the opposite page. 


THE MAGNIFICENT GREAT HALL AND THE GRAND STAIRCASE OF “LYNNEWOOD.” 


The P. A. B. Widener residence at Elkins Park, Pa. 











THE STATUS OF THE WORKROOM 


HE workroom is the one big problem of the 

upholstery department that defies universal 

solution. It is the rock upon which many 

managerial careers are shattered, and no one 
man seems yet to have perfected workroom methods 
that could be made applicable to all other depart- 
ments. 

We recently addressed a letter to ten successful 
buyers, asking them definitely the following questions: 
With you, does the workroom pay? 

Do you think it should pay? 
Should it be an adjunct, or a convenience, or 


simply a necessary expense to the merchandise 
department—part of its overhead charges? 

Should it be organized upon an independent 
basis ? 

The replies to these questions are not only inter- 
esting as showing the variety of viewpoints, but they 
are distinctly valuable for purposes of comparison 
with any plan now operated by some other workroom. 

We are not at liberty to quote the names of the 
buyers who have replied to these queries, and so will 
refer to the replies by number only, abbreviating them 
so that they may be the more readily compared. 


No. 1—LABOR CHARGES SHOW A PROFIT AT END OF SEASON. 


In all cases workrooms should be run as a separate 
department, as most of the workrooms connected with 
other departments are run on an independent basis. In 
a small business the department would naturally bear 
the burden of whatever loss resulted in operating the 
workroom. 

A large percentage of our business is special and con- 
tract orders in the better fabrics. Our labor charges cover 
the expense of operating the workroom and show a profit 
at the end of each season. Our shade and awning de- 


partment is run as a separate department and has sep- 
arate workrooms. As the selling force and the work- 
room are one department this gives the .workroom the 
profit on the material and labor charges combined. 

This department is operated at a profit. 

The success of the upholstery workroom as a profit- 
making department depends entirely on the ability of the 
head of the department to estimate the cost of the work 
accurately and to produce the best results from the force 
under his charge. 


No. 2—WORKROOM SPLITS EVEN ON TWELVE MONTHS’ BUSINESS. 


Our workroom is situated on the top floor of our build- 
ing and we have no charge for rent, lighting or heat. 
This floor is figured as a non-producer and is figured 
with the rest of the building, divided pro rata with other 
departments having workrooms on this floor. We have 
to pay for all our machinery, maintenance and equip- 
ment. Our workroom splits even on a run of twelve 
months’ business; that is, the labor received more than 
pays for the labor expended, and also pays for the ex- 
pense and maintenance of the room. 


No. 3—WORKROOM IS A NECESSITY. 


Our workroom does pay, and I think it should pay. 
It is organized on an independent basis and is a neces- 
sity, for in order to sell certain kinds of merchandise we 
must be in a position to do the necessary work. The 
investment is charged to the workroom, the same as 
merchandise is charged to any department, and there 
must be a profit shown on the investment, which we are 
glad to say we have been able to do. 
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Our workroom is organized on an independent basis, 
the same as a separate department. Everything is charged 
to this department and charged direct to the customer. 
The workroom is a necessary adjunct to our business, 
as it assists us in making sales and filling orders that 
otherwise we would not be in a position to handle, and 
the production is cheaper than if we should give the work 
to an outside corporation. In our opinion an upholstery 
department of sufficient size should maintain its own 
workroom, so that full control of the work may be had. 


No. 5—WORKROOM NOW ON PAYING BASIS. 


At the present time our workroom does pay. For years 
it merely weighed in the balance. We believe that a 
workroom should pay. We believe to a certain extent 
that the workroom should be on an independent basis 
and should be an adjunct to the department. We think 
a competent man handling a workroom could so manage it 
as to make it pay, in fact it should show a profit of at least 
25 per cent. 
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No. 4—WORKROOM SHOULD NOT BE PART OF OVERHEAD. 


A workroom should be under the control of the depart- 
ment manager. Run on an independent basis, as an in“ 
vestment of time and money, it should be made to pay. 
In justice to customers who want to do their own 
work, they should not have to pay for something they 
do not receive, which would be the case with the work- 


room run as an overhead expense, which must be added 
to the cost of all merchandise. On the other hand, the 
customer who has work made up should pay for that 
work. Running a workroom is just as much of a business 
as buying and selling merchandise. Our workroom pays. 
I think it should pay. 


No. 6—WORKROOM SHOULD BE PART OF OVERHEAD. 


The writer believes that the workroom is a necessary 
expense and should be carried as part of the general 
overhead. There are many items of work handled through 
the workroom for which no charge can possibly be made, 
such as preparing curtains and draperies for department 


displays and window displays. It is necessary to meas- 
ure on numerous jobs where estimates are given by two 
or more stores, and we find in many cases estimates are 
given by every one of the leading houses on the same 
job. 


No. 7—WORKROOM IS VALUABLE ADJUNCT. 


My answer to your first question is yes; to your second 
question, yes; to your third question, no, and to your 
fourth question as follows: 

The workroom is a valuable adjunct, besides being a 
necessity. It is the ladder upon which drapery depart- 
ments must climb to attain growth and prominence. 
Workrooms contribute much to the selling of merchan- 
dise, and most workrooms would show a profit if they 
were credited with all work done, in place of being cred- 
ited with only the jobs secured. Much of the wasted 
effort of taking measurements, making designs, estimat- 
ing and traveling expenses in connection with proposi- 
tions which did not lead to orders could be avoided by keener 
discrimination and greater care. The success of a work- 






We do not believe that our workroom is making very 
much money for us. We figure that we are doing good 
if it carries its own expense. In other words, if it can 
turn out enough work to cover salaries, general running 
expense and its percentage of overhead charges. We do 





You ask, “Does your workroom pay?” We say it does. 
“Do you think it ought to pay?” We think that it should 
break even at all times and should be operated on an 
independent basis rather than as a necessary expense of 
the merchandise department or a part of its overhead 
charges. It should be a separate, self-supporting estab- 
lishment. To be this, the department manager and the 
head of the house should fix the expense of the drapery 
and shade workroom where it ought to be. It should 
occupy the least expensive place in the establishment and 
its charges should be only the actual fixed overhead ex- 
pense for light, heat, power on an absolute cost basis. 
This, we find, is the one great reason why workrooms 
are losers, because the firm wish to make a profit on 
everything, including the department space, and a work- 
room operated on so small a basis as a drapery work- 
room cannot sustain itself. 

The workroom should not be larger than a drapery 
department can sustain or keep busy. Operating expenses 


No. 8—DOING WELL 


No. 9—SHOULD BE SEPARATE AND SELF-SUP PORTING. 


room is measured by its ability to secure orders and the 
avoidance of errors. 

Our department shows a profit without being reini- 
bursed in any way for unsuccessful estimating and with- 
out any allowance or percentage on merchandise passing 
through its hands. 

We do not “rob Peter to pay Paul” by transferring 
merchandise to the workroom and marking invoices “No 
profit,” thus permitting the workroom to charge out the 
goods with whatever profit is shown. 

I believe in the plain, open way of operating the work- 
room in connection with the sales department and let- 
ting the two combined make answer by the showing at 
the end of the year. 





TO BREAK EVEN. 


not believe it will be the proper thing to have it on a 
special basis, as it is a necessary adjunct to the merchan- 
dise floor and is absolutely necessary in order to take 
care of and keep up certain branches of the drapery 
business. 


should be held down to a figure justified by the patronage 
of the department. Operating expenses should be figured 
on a daily basis and watched closely, so that every day 
may be made to pay for itself. 

We do not believe in charging goods to the drapery 
workroom and then charging them back to the depart- 
ment; this is an expense of detail work, bookkeeping, etc., 
which is unnecessary if there is a proper co-operation 
between the departments. Close co-operation between 
the workroom and the department manager will avoid 
lack of work in dull seasons, or the employment of extra 
workers to get over a rush. 

There must be a fixed charge for all work, this charge 
depending on the locality in which the workroom is sit- 
uated geographically, and the workroom must be allowed 
a fair margin for the work performed. 

We would say that if it costs 60 cents to hem and hang 
up a pair of curtains and put on edging, 75 cents charged 
by the department would be a fair price. 





The question is not by any means settled, and out of the various opinions herein expressed it would 


be difficult to evolve a single plan that would have a guarantee of success in every section of the country. 
We would be glad to receive further expressions of opinion concerning the questions quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article, and in the July number of this magazine we will publish any further replies that may 
have been received, and also the complete plan of one store which operates its workroom as a successful in- 


dependent enterprise. 
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Napoleon’s bedroom at St. Helena. 


Note the rocking chair. 


THE QUEST OF THE ROCKING CHAIR 


IFFERENT authorities at different times 
have attempted to fix the origin of the rock- 
ing chair, and it has been more or less gener- 
ally considered as an American type ; indeed, 

one writer went so far as to attribute its popularity in 
this country, and to prove the theory of its origin here 
to the strenuosity of American 

existence, stating that “the char- 

acteristic American restlessness, 7 

even in moments of relaxation, 

required the outlet furnished by 


a rocking chair.” ii 
Any theory as to the origin r 
of a chair so universal in its Se 


use as the old-fashioned rocker 
can be little more than conjec- 
ture, because examples of rock- 


\ 
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ing furniture are found in prac- AS 

tically all quarters of the globe. Be i LL). 

Wherever cradles are found S - 
tn 


some form of rocking chair is 
almost invariably likewise found. 
A rocking chair formed one of 
the articles. of furniture in 
Napoleon’s prison rooms at St. Helena. 

This chair, as shown in the illustration, was con- 
ceived with the rockers integral, and may have been 
a prototype of the chair to which rockers were added. 

Whether the furniture of St. Helena was of 
French origin, as the style would indicate, or whether 
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A rocking cradle-chair of about 1800. 


it was of English origin, the date of the chair in this 
illustration is fixed by its use during the period of 
Napoleon’s imprisonment between 1815 and 1821. 

Our Paris correspondent, in her article last month, 
mentions “inquietude” chairs as being common in 
Provence in the Eighteenth Century. 

Thomas Arthur Strange shows no illustrations of 
rocking chairs either in his book of French furniture 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, or in 
his book on English furniture 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

Chippendale’s book of 1754, 
Hepplewhite’s book of 1794, and 
Sheraton’s book of 1802 show no 
examples of rockers even re- 
motely suggested. 
tiie A very complete invoice of 
: furniture made and repairs exe- 
cuted by Thomas Chippendale 
for Sir Rowland Winn, Bart., 
reproduced in “MacQuoid’s His- 
tory of English Furniture,” 
dated 1766, makes no mention 
of rocking chairs, although the 
bill totals 1,581 English pounds. Several items appear 
of elbow chairs, probably the expression used for arm- 
chairs used at that time. 

Examples of rocking chairs appeared in this coun- 
try about 1750 to 1775, and were first employed in 
connection with Windsor chairs, having been found 
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on chairs which were known to date about 1750, but 
obviously an addition dating from twenty-five or thirty 
years later. 

Newspaper advertisements of 1808 mention rock- 
ing chairs. 

Rocking settees were not uncommon and a curious 
type of rocking cradle-chair shown in one of our illus- 
trations is an ingenious piece of combination furniture 
that was probably developed from the settee type. 

The idea has been put forward that rocking chairs 
were used for exercise, as well as for comfort, although 
the oldest forms of rockers attached to Windsor chairs 
extend the same distance beyond the bottom of the 
chair legs both front and back, indicating that they 
were used purely as rockers, like the rockers of a 
cradle. 

A form of exercise chair shown in another of 
our illustrations is found infrequently in England and 
is credited to Chippendale. The seat of this chair is 


provided with a triple-spring cushion, on which the 
occupant could bounce up and down, and thus obtain 
a certain amount of exercise. 






































Painted “rockers” of the late Nineteenth Century. 









































A “Chippendale” exercise chair. 


HOW ONE FIRM HELPED LIBERTY LOAN. 
i Mars Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., through Mr. 

Norman, the general manager, have issued the 
following circular to all of their employees. It was 
accompanied by the appended agreements and is the 
best of the several forms that we have seen for the 
purpose of stimulating the sale of Liberty Bonds. 

Are You AN AMERICAN CITIZEN? 

If so, will you serve or support the Country of which you 
are a part? 

This Country is for the People, of the People and by 
the People. There is no one to dictate to us but our own 
conscience. 

The time will soon arrive when you will be asked these 
questions: Have you served your Country, or supported your 
Country? You will have to do one or the other. 

This Company suggests that you lay aside at least 5 per 
cent. of one year’s salary, with which to buy a Liberty Bond. 

Your Country expects everyone to do his duty. 
BicELow-Hartrorp Carpet CoMPANY. 


Re SNE WUE Bs oe Chine oa din bs ve ok cas ordn oso 
voluntarily subscribe to a LIBERTY BOND of ............ 
denomination, and agree to pay 5 per cent. of my salary every 
month toward its purchase, so that it will be paid for within 
one year from this date. 

The Bond is to be delivered to me when payment has 
been made in full, without interest. 

pe FB la Bie ohn i athay pe anne 
an employee of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, has 
purchased a Liberty Bond of denomination. 
BiceELow-Hartrorp Carpet CoMPANY. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS BY AN EXPERT. 
DWARD. N. HURLEY, who, as. chairman of the 

Federal Trade Commission, had an unusual op- 
portunity to study at first-hand business conditions and 
practices throughout the country, has written a book 
that will startle a great many self-complacent business 
men. In his introduction Mr. Hurley says his book 


eT 





is “not a message of congratulation, but a warning, a 
book to assist business men in bettering business condi- 
tions and in working out sound methods of co-opera- 
tion.” 
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Mr. Hurley makes it definite, however, that the 
book expresses his own views, and is in no sense an 
expression of the views of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Mr. Hurley is head of the Hurley Machine 
Co., Chicago, a business man who has rendered a very 
valuable service to the country at large. 

The title of this book, “The Awakening of Busi- 
ness,” is descriptive rather than prophetic. Mr. Hurley 
has discovered, through his work in the Federal Trade 
Commission, that business is really awakening in many 
respects, and the results of his experiences are very 
clearly set forth in the volume we have mentioned. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. are the publishers of the 
volume for the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Price $2.25, postpaid. 





POSTER PICTURES THAT 
DISPLAY FABRICS. 
HE illustrations shown below 


draped shades, etc., are shown surrounding the square 
posts which support the upper floors of the building, 
and these examples serve the double purpose of deco- 
rating the department and illustrating the firm’s ability 
to execute special-order drapery work. 

Broad aisles running the length of the department 
divide the separate displays into local groupings with- 
out destroying the unity of the department. 

It will be noticed that the goods of the depart- 
ment are not divided into separate sections, and we 
are informed that the grouping of the various materials 
has been arranged according to price; that is to say, 
all the materials at one price, such as nets, scrims, 
madras, muslins, etc., are all in «sc section displayed 
in conjunction with each other. This has been found 
to materially assist in selling, as it keeps the staff 
continually moving from one section to ancther, while 
each salesgirl has her own tables to look after. 



























represent the upholstery and 
drapery department of the Robert 
Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto, ar- 
ranged for the display of their new 
Spring fabrics. 

Mr. Wilkinson has arranged 
this department to present a de- 
lightful Spring atmosphere, and 
has employed a number of poster- 
picture effects showing bits of in- 
terior treatment, illustrating the use 
of chintzes from the department’s 
stock. 

Examples of drapery work, 
window treatments, valances, 


















































CARPET ASSOCIATION IN 
NEW QUARTERS. 

i dey Carpet Association of Amer- 

ica has moved its quarters from 
the Hotel Breslin to the Madison 
Square Hotel, 37 Madison Avenue. 
The association has a section of 
the second floor on the Twenty- 
sixth Street side, giving the mem- 
bers a pleasant dining-room, com- 
fortable lounging-rooms and _bil- 
liard-room, all newly decorated and 
completely furnished. The new 
location of the club-rooms will pro- 
vide a more convenient luncheon 
center. 

















IN THE SARACENIC STYLE. 


Above is shown a very effective rendering of the Saracenic style which expressed itself in 

much the same manner in the various countries that came under Moslem influence—Arabia, 

Persia, Turkey, Egypt and in Spain, during the Moorish regime. This illustration 
shows a portion of the setting of “The Sixteenth Wife,” a Vitagraph production. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO DRAFT CON- 
STITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
HE convention that was held at the Hotel Astor 
April 17 resulted in a resolution which provided 
that the chairman, Robert W. Irwin, appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare and submit a Constitution and, By- 
Laws for a National Association, which shall aim to 
stimulate the public to a greater appreciation and a 
greater interest in Home Furnishings. 
This committee has been appointed as follows: 
Wm. H. Gay, Chairman. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS: 
Miss Leila Mechlin, Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY: 
F. A. Lucas, Columbus Ave. & 77th St., New York. 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK: 
H. V. B. Magonigle, 215 W. 57th St., New York. 
Wm. Laurel Harris, 120 W. 59th St., New York. 
ART IN TRADES CLUB OF NEW YORK: 
C. Victor Twiss, 14 East 50th St., New York. 
CARPET AND RUG TRADE: 
Chas. F. Snyder, Hotel. Breslin, New York. 
Alex. Cook, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 25 
Madison Ave., New York. 
Giles Whiting, Persian Rug Co., 2 West 45th St., 
New York. 
LACE CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS: 
Wm. L. Turner, Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
D. C. Pierce, 838 West End Ave., New York. 
Charles Kroll, Powdrell Mfg. Co., South Boston, 
Mass. 
John M. Roche, 45 East 20th St., New York. 
M. E. Wormser, Emden & Wormser, 242 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 
FIREPLACE FURNITURE: 
F. E. Lonergan, S. M. Howes Co., 40 Union St., 
Boston. 
W. Walter Jackson, Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 
50 Beekman St., New York. 
Arthur Todhunter, 101 Park Ave., New York. 


FRAMED PICTURE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION: 


Nathan Ullman, 338 East 59th St., New York. 

E. W. Tanner, Sec’y, Ass’n of Picture Publishers, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Joseph Simon, J. W. Gillis Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Otto R. Lieber, 24 W. Washington St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS: 

Ralph W. Taylor, Atlas Furniture Co., James- 
town, N. Y. 

W. H. Gay, Berkey & Gay Furn. Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

C. J. Lundberg, Co-operative Furniture Co., 
Rockford, IIl. 
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Chas. R. Sligh, Sligh Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

C. H. Burt, Burt Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. A. Conrey, Conrey-Davis Mfg. Co., Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 

S. Karpen, S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

Embury Palmer, Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 

Irvine J. Kittinger, Kittinger Furn. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

A. L. Lougee, Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., 
Gardner, Mass. 

FURNITURE RETAILERS: 

Geo. F. Clingman, Tobey Furniture Co., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

John R. Clarke, Barker Bros. Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Geo. E. Helm, King Mantel & Furn. Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Leonard Shearer, Paine Furniture Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

J. Wade McGowin, John Wanamaker, New York. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY: 

Clarence L. Law, 15th St. & Irving Place, New 

York. ; 


LIGHTING FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS: 
L. Livingston, Ed.’ F. Caldwell & Co., 38 W. 15th 
St., New York. . 
J. E. Levor, Pettengill-Andrews Co., 511 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Victor S. Pearlman, Victor S. Pearlman & Co., 
75 E. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


METALLIC BEDSTEAD & SUPPLY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS: 


B. F. Sprankle, Pittsburgh-Hickson Co., Butler, 
Pa. 
Z. G. Simmons, The Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART: 
Henry W. Kent, 82nd St. & 5th Ave., New York. 
MOTION PICTURE DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Chas. Giblyn, Selznick Enterprises, 729 7th Ave., 
New York. 
NATIONAL MURAL PAINTERS’ SOCIETY: 
Kenyon Cox, 215 West 57th St., New York. 
NATIONAL SCULPTORS’ SOCIETY: 
Herbert Adams, 215 West 57th St., New York. 
NEW YORK FURNITURE EXCHANGE: 
Chas. E. Spratt, 46th St. & Lexington Ave., New 
York. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN: 
Henry Watrous, 109th St. & Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB: 
John G. Agar, 15 Gramercy Park, New York. 
SCHOOLS: 
Frank Alvah Parsons, School of Fine & Applied 
Art, 2237 Broadway, New York. 
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James Parton Haney, Director of Art in High 
Schools of New York, 500 Park Ave., New 
York. 
SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 
Horace B. Cheney, Clarendon Bldg., 18th St. & 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
STOVE MANUFACTURERS: 
W. P. Barbour, Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, 
Mich. . 
E. G. Weir, Est. of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, 
Mich. 
TRADE JOURNALS: 
C. R. Clifford, Clifford & Lawton Publications, 
373 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Henry W. Frohne, Good Furniture, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
UPHOLSTERY MANUFACTURERS: 
W. E. Rosenthal, 215 Fourth Avé., New York. 
John W. Snowden, Stead & Miller Co., 4th & 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. A. Bomann, J. H. Thorp & Co., 230 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 
H. A. Witcombe, 20 West 37th St., New York. 
Lester W. Bond, Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., 
15 E. 26th St., New York. 
WALL FABRICS: : 
Geo. E. Prentiss, Standard Oil Cloth Co., 320 
Broadway, New York. 
WALL PAPER IMPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Thos. B. Aldrich, 36 West 37th St., New York. 
WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Henry Burn, Robert Graves Co., Madison Ave. 
& 33rd St., New York. 
H. M. Heston, M. H. Birge & Sons Co., Buffalo, 
i es 
Albert E. Lyons, Allen-Higgins Wallpaper Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. C. Knight, Gledhill Wallpaper Co., 5 West 
34th St., New York. 
WOMEN’S CLUBS: 
Mrs. Cyrus E. Perkins, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BATIK WORK BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

HE decorative fraternity have not’ been slow to rec- 

ognize the attractiveness of batik forms of deco- 
ration. for fabrics. Even dress fabric producers 
have been attracted by the novelty effect the batik 
process produces, and it is not surprising that late 
examples of artistic endeavor have incorporated the 
batik method of work in producing some very orig- 
inal and interesting designs. 

Some of the latest developments in batik art 
show the influence of Egyptian, Japanese, Chinese, 
French and Russian motifs. There are also many 
pictorial pieces and other designs in the Modern 


style. Perhaps most significant of all is the recent 
adaptation of Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
pictorial tapestry design ideas to batik work. 

A prominent artist is now engaged upon the 
production of a series of large wall hangings in 
batik showing figure subjects in the style of the 
old tapestries. While the designs and coloring re- 
tain the characteristics of tapestries, they have been 
translated into the batik method. 

The progress made in this development of batik 
work was well shown by the exhibition recently 
held in the Greenwich Village art colony at, the 
shop known as “The Village Store” on Washington 
Square. 

In this exhibition Myron Van Brunt was repre- 
sented by a number of decorative pieces, including 
a wall-hanging depicting a classic Greek dance of 
satyrs in red with black outline on a white ground 
that shows crackle lines in green. This artist also 
showed a large hanging bearing an Egyptian scarab 
design in tones of olive-green, yellow-green and 
blue-green combined with black and touches of dull 
purple on a ground of green. A batik table-cover by 
Mr. Van Brunt is remarkable for its rich, velvety 
texture effect. It is in green and purple with touches 
of rose and bits of yellow. A small wall-hanging 
by William Bayne shows an Egyptian design de- 
lightfully rendered in soft tones of rose color and 
ivory with touches of other colors. 

Martha Ryther showed a wall-hanging called 
“The Turtle,” a figure composition; also a small 
square wall-hanging known as “The Enchanter,” a 
pastoral scene with figures in green and yellow with 
white outline on a purple ground. 

Among the wall-hangings shown by Joseph 
Platt was one with dancing figures in a Modern 
French style and one showing a figure composition 
in which painting had been combined with batik 
work. 

The other artists who were represented by 
batiks in this exhibition were Isabelle Cooper, Helen 
Slade, Austin Dunham and Leslie Bemis. Much of 
the credit for the development of batik work in this 
country is due to the pioneer work of Peter Myer 
and to the artistic initiative of C. Bertram Hart- 
man, one of whose decorative hangings was illus- 
trated in the March number of this magazine. 





HE building at 112 West Forty-second Street is 

being enlarged by an addition that will give each 
loft about one-third more floor space. Superior ele- 
vator service and a handsome front for the entire 
structure are further improvements that will benefit 
the sales department of the Orsenigo Co., who are 
located here and will eventually occupy the added 
space in the fourth loft. 
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FOYER HALL OF THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


See description on page 59. 











RESTAURANT OF THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


See text on opposite page. 























PALAIS ROYAL DECORATIONS 


HE newest example of restaurant decoration 
in New York is the Palais Royal, at Broad- 
way and Forty-eighth Street. A view of this 
restaurant is shown on the opposite page. 
The ceiling is covered with a canopy of shirred 
fabric in a light golden-tan color, in the center of 
which is a large oval of latticework from which bands 
of lattice radiate to the ends of the room. This lattice, 
like that which curves out from the walls, is painted 
in a light shade of Chinese apricot color, relieved with 
touches of light, clear blue in the detail and in the 
inserted medallions. 


From the ceiling hang large lanterns of rose- 
colored silk combined with crystal. Over the windows 
are large rosettes of shirred, plain material in a light 
golden-tan color. In the center of each of these ro- 
settes is a group of electric lights covered by a shade 
of rose-colored silk. Half way between the center 
and circumference of each rosette is a narrow line of 
blue material, corded. The window draperies and 
valances are of plain material in the golden tan, orna- 
mented with appliqué embroidery in blue. The plain 
portion of the wall above the windows is painted sky- 
blue, as is the portion of the ceiling that can be seen 
indistinctly through the latticework near the walls. 

Along each side of the room is a row of boxes, 
each of which contains a table and chairs for a small 
party. The boxes are reached by a passage that runs 
back of them along the wall. 


The woodwork of the boxes is painted in a light 
tone of Chinese apricot color that approaches flesh 
color and the panels are outlined with a narrow gilt 
molding. On the back wall of each box hangs an 
oval mirror. 

The draperies of the boxes are of plain velvet in 
light, old blue and the rails of the boxes are covered 
with velvet of the same color. The fronts of the 
boxes are ornamented with relief decoration in gold 
and light blue against a background of pale apricot. 


The bentwood furniture is enameled in a light 
gray relieved with a narrow blue stripe and is uphol- 
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stered in a material that shows a little diamond pattern 
in tones of old blue. 


At the end of the room shown in our photograph 
is a stair in a marble finish in which tones of cream 
and yellow are mingled with the black veining. The 
stair carpet is plain, old blue color. It is down these 
stairs that the cabaret performers come to the dancing 
floor. 

At the top of this stairway is a decorative lattice 
screen. At the right is the orchestra and at the back 
is a scenic mural decoration in which red and orange 
sunset hues predominate. At the left of the stair 
is a scenic treatment, the blue moonlight tones of 
which carry the blue found in the color scheme of the 
decorations. 

The dancing floor is of oak parquet with a border 
containing lines of ebonized wood and of maple. It 
is unusual in shape, for it is oval. The remaining 
portion of the floor of the room is covered with a 
carpet that shows a pattern of large scale in rose 
color on a black ground. 


The entrance foyer on the ground floor is shown 
in the illustration on page 57. The stair is in a marble 
finish showing tones of cream and yellow with black 
veining. On the newel is an indirect lighting fixture 
in the form of a Parian marble bowl. The stair rail 
is covered with plain velvet in old blue. 


The walls are stippled in ivory color and divided 
into panels by narrow bands of ornament in gold and 
blue. 

The upholstery of the chairs and settee is in old 
blue. The carpet is in rose and black and is in the 
same design as that of the restaurant. A note of 
bright and varied color is supplied by the case filled 
with gayly dressed dolls that are offered for sale to 
the patrons. 


An unusual idea is the extension of the decora- 
tions to the outside of the building. Flanking the 
doorway are narrow figure panels by Raphael Kirch- 
ner. These panels are set in as part of the architec- 
tural treatment and covered with glass. Further en- 
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richment of the entrance is provided by two large 
bronze torchéres placed in front of these panels. The 
architects who designed and supervised the execution 
of these decorations are S. B. Eisendrath and B. Hor- 
witz, associate. 





NEW RUG WEAVES. 

Bata interesting rugs have just been placed on the 

market by the Eden Mfg. Co. One, a novelty 
weave Shaiki rug in Chinese spirit in which blues and 
grays are pleasingly used with high lights of more 
brilliant colors, is particularly adaptable to Summer 
homes. The second, a new chenille bath rug named 
the Savoie, is featured in the line at a very modest 
price. It shows a moresque center with a plain border 
on one side, while the reverse side is in solid color. 

Samples, together with the complete lines of Co- 
lonial and novelty rugs and the bath rugs made by 
the Eden Mfg. Co., are shown in New York by Charles 
B. Young & Co., 41 Union Square. 





A NEW LOS ANGELES STORE. 

N SEPTEMBER 1 a new store will be opened 

in Los Angeles, Cal., by the Frank J. Rahe Co. 
It will be devoted to furniture, rugs and draperies, 
etc. The company will occupy a four-story-and-base- 
ment building, 40x150, at 420 Broadway, in the heart 
of the shopping district, and will do a general contract 
and decorating business. 

Mr. Rahe has been for twenty-three years with 
the D. N. Foster Furniture Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and for the past thirteen years has been treasurer and 
general manager of the concern, buying furniture, rugs 
and draperies. He has been exceedingly successful in 


interesting the public in their establishment and has a 
number of ideas which are calculated to get the buying 
public of Los Angeles interested in his new store. 
One of the features will be fitting up various rooms at 
various prices that will enable the customers to see 
exactly what they can get at a price. 


William H. Rahe will succeed his brother as the 
furniture buyer for the Foster Co., having been for 
years assistant manager of this department. John 
Mosbaum, who was assistant manager of the drapery 
and floor covering department, will buy for these 
departments. 


Before leaving for Los Angeles, Mr. Rahe will 
buy the Fall stock for the Foster Co. Mr. Rahe, 
although still in the thirties, has achieved considerable 
prominence in the trade, at one time being president 
of the Furniture Trade Association of Indiana, and by 
paying frequent visits to the markets is well known 
among the manufacturing trade. 





THE PASSING OF THE WEMPLE CO. 

- THE settlement of the affairs of the Jay C. Wem- 

ple Co. the business, including the good-will, trade- 
marks, etc., has been bought by Charles Breneman 
& Co., who have opened New York salesrooms at 
36-38 East Twentieth Street, on the ground floor. 
William E. Horan manages the New York office and 
is the head of the local sales organization. 


William T. Haywood, formerly president of the 
old Wemple concern, has started in business for him- 
self under the name of William T. Haywood, Inc., 
with general offices and salesrooms at 35-37 East 
Twentieth Street, New York. 


A Classic Adam Sideboard Suite, by the Somma Shops, Inc. 
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E ARE constantly called upon to locate 

fabrics for subscribers, the names of 

which our correspondents can never 

associate with the producer of the goods. 
These names very frequently represent the names of 
towns, or of men, or of textures which are old in 
history. Sometimes they are coined names, having no 
real significance and bearing no relation to the char- 
acter of the fabric of which the name is an identifica- 
tion. Some of these names are used for a season 
and then discontinued; others go on from year to 
year and eventually become standardized. 

For some years we have been compiling names 
of upholstery and curtain fabrics, and a remarkable 
number of names is represented in the list published 
hereunder. 


This list represents the names of fabrics which 
we believe to be still familiarly employed by the trade, 
although it is possible that some of them may no 
longer be common. Names which are marked with 
an asterisk are generic names which may not be 
properly credited to any particular firm. Other names 
are accompanied by the initials of the firms producing 
them, or handling them, and where the same name 
is employed by two firms, we have repeated the name 
so as to give the initials of both. We have used all 
names supplied to us at different times, as the distin- 
guishing title of certain manufacturers or importers, 
just as they have been given to us, accepting no re- 
sponsibility for their authenticity or priority, and 
quoting them only on the authority of the firm by 
whom they have been shown. 


Abbey, W. McG. & Co. *Bagdad. Canton, O. M. 

Abbey B., W. McG. & Co. Bagdad, Domestic, S. & M. Co. Cardross, W. McG. & Co. 
Abbottcloth, A. T. A. & Co. *Baize. Carnforth, O. M. 

Acacia, W. McG. & Co. Baliol, W. McG. & Co. Carrick, O. M. 

Adams, O. M. Balmoral, W. McG. & Co. *Casement Cloth (Silk), A. H. L. & S. 
Aladdin, Z. M. Bathgate, O. M. 


Alba Velvet, C. B. Bedford Cord. 
Alexandria Velour, P. T. M. 


Bedford Scrim, B. F. & G. 


Casement Cloth (Wool), A. H. L. 
& S. 
Casement Cloth, A. T. A. & Co. 


Algerian Silk, C. B. Belfast Linen, E. & S. Casement Flax, J. D. & Co. 
Alhambra Drapery, E. & S. Belgium Linen, J. D. & Co. Casement Kapock Net, A. T. A. & 
Allendale, W. McG. & Co. Belgium Tapestry, G.B. & S. Co. Co. 

Allestre, O. M. Bellecourt, S. & R. *Cashmere. 

Almeda Velour, P. T. M. *Bengaline. Catriona, W. McG. & Co. 


Almos Silk, E. & S. Biltmore, O. M. 
Birkland, W. McG. & Co. 
Blairgowrie, W. McG. & Co. 


Alsatian Art Silk, A. T. A. & Co. 
Alyth, W. McG. & Co. 


Celandine, W. McG. & Co. 
Challie, W. McG. & Co. 
Chessworth, O. M. 


Antique Cloth, E. & S. Blandford, O. M Chilmark, O. M. 

Antique Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. *Book Muslin. Chinese Damask, O. M. 

Antique Linen Crash, O. M. Boulevard Reversible Kapock, A. T. *Chintz, J. 3. T. & Co. 

Antique Metallic Kapock, A. T. A. A. & Co. Chiswick Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
& Co. Bramble Cloth, E. & S. Clandale, W. McG. & Co. 

Antique Velours, O. M. Broadwath, W. McG. & Co. Claremont Voile, E. & S. 

Apollo Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. Brocade (Broché) Clarissa, W. McG & Co. 

Arabian Cloth, E. & S. Brocade, O. M. Classique, P. T. M. 

Ardgour, W. McG. & Co. *Brocatelle. Clifton, W. McG. & Co. 

Ardmore, W. McG & Co. Brocatelle, O. M. Cloister Cloth, E. & S. 


Argyle, W. McG. & Co. 
Arkona, P. R. M. Co. 


Armo Tapestry, A. T. A. & Co. 
*Armure. 

Armures, O. M. *Burlap. 
Art Grenadine, O. M. 


Brocatelle (Organzine), O. M. 
Broomlea, W. McG. & C 
Arizona Twilight Cloth, L. & S. Co. Broomwell, W. McG. & Co. 
« Brunstock, W. McG. & Co. 
Brussels Tapestry, S. & M. Co. 


Burnrigg, W. McG. & Co. 


Cloister, W. McG. & Co. 

O. Clyde, W. McG. & Co.. 
Clynder, W. McG. & Co. 
Colonial Velour, P. T. M. 
Columbia Cretonne, E. & S. 
Columbia, W. McG. & Co. 
Continent Cloth, E. & S. 


Ashdale, W. McG. & Co. Byzantine, O. M. Corded Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Athena, W. McG. & Co. Cordova Drapery, E. & S. 
Athol, W. McG. & Co. Cairo Net, O. M. *Corduroy. 

Aurora, M. R. M. Co. Caldew, W. McG. & Co. Corean Silk, C. B. 


Austrian Shading, O. M. Calton, O. M. 
Austro Cloth, A. T. A. & Co. 


Cambridge Silk, W. McG. & Co. 


Cortina Moiré, A. T. A. & Co. 
Cotillion Cloth, E. & S. 


Autumn Silk Verdure, A. T. A. & Co. Cambridge Velvet, C. B. *Cotton Damask. 


Avebury, O. M. 
Azalea, W. McG. & Co. 
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Camp Cloth, M. R. M. Co. Cotton Rep, O. M. 
Campsie, W. McG. & Co. 


Cannobie, W. McG. & Co. 
Baccaret Rep, O. M. Canonbie, O. M. 


Craftcrash, E. & S. 
Craft-Lace, 9. L. Co. 
Crafter’s Cloth, E. & S. 
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*Crépe. 

Crépe Imperator, B. McN. & Co. 
Crépe Serpentine, L. & Co. 
*Crete, S. & M. Co. 

*Cretonne, J. & F. 

Cross Stripe Shikii, O. M. 
Croxdale, W. McG. & Co. 
Curtain Lawn, L. & Co. 


Dalmeny, W. McG. & Co. 
*Damask. 

Decranet, A. T. & Co. 

Decro Damask, A. T. A. & Co. 
Delhi Taffeta, E. & S. 

*Denim. 

Dentdale, W. McG. & Co. 

Diana Cloth, M. R. M. Co. 
*Dimity. 

Dione, W. McG. & Co. 
Directoire Cloth, E. & S. 
Dornic, W. McG. & Co. 
Dorothea Cretonne, P. R. M. Co. 
Double-Faced Silk Velours, O. M. 
Dragon Fly, O. M. 

Druid Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Dundee Crash, E. & S. 

Dundee Linen, D. B. 

Dunvegan, W. McG. & Co. 


Duplex Corded Kapock, A. T. A. 


& Co. 
Duplex Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Duplex Sicilian, A. T. A. & Co. 
Duplex Tapestry, S. & M. Co. 
Durdar, W. McG. & Co. 
Dutch Linen, O. M. 


Edenside, W. McG. & Co. 
Edenhall, W. McG. & Co. 
Edgecomb, O. M. 

Egremont, O. M. 

Ellsworth, O. M. 

Elmhurst Burlap, E. & S. 
Elmsoie, E. & S. 

Embroidered Damask, W. & C. 
Empire, O. M. 

Empire Tapestry, E. & S. 
Empire Velours, P. T. M. 
English Cords, A. T. A. & Co. 
English Ticking, B. & &. 
Epingle (Epinglinne), F. V. & Co. 
Etamine. 

Eton Mercerized, S. & M. Co. 
Eton Silk, S. & M. Co. 

Eton Silk, W. McG. & Co. 


Eurotex Embroidery, U. A. & C. W. 


Eurotex Print, U. A. & - Mg 
Ex Ray Cloth, G. B. & S 


Fabrikoid, DuP. F. Co. 
Fabrique Savoie, E. & S. 
Fairfax, Z. M. 


Fairmount Poplin, W. T. S. & Son, 


Inc. 
Falkham, O. M. 
Figured Art Silk, O. M. 
Figured Casement, O. M. 
Figured Coreans, O. M. 
Flanders Cloth, S. & M. Co. 
Flora, W. McG. & Co. 
Florentine, A. T. A. & Co. 
Florentine Silk, C. B. 
Fluellen, W. McG. & Co. 
Foyers, W. McG. & Co. 
French Rep, L. & Co. 
Friars Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc 
Frou Frou, O. M 


Garden, W. McG. & Co. 
Geisha Silk, A. T. A. & Co. 
Geisha Silk, C. B. 

Geltsdale, W. McG. & Co. 


Genoa Light Weight Velours, P. T. 
M 


Genoese Velours, J. H. T. & Co. 

Georgian Cloth, G. R. & Co. 

Georgian Velour, C. B. 

Glanworth, O. M. 

*Glazed Chintz, A. H. L. & S. 

Gleniffer, W. McG. & Co. 

Gloaming, W. McG. & Co. 

Gillenbie, W. McG. & Co. 

*Gobelin (Hand-loom) Tapestry. 

Gobelin (Machine-made) Tapestry, 
S. & M. Co. 

Goldberry, W. McG. & Co. 

Grandee Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 

Grecian Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 

Greendale, W. McG. & Co. 

*Grenadine. 

Greystoke, O. M. 

Gros Point. 

Guilford, O. M. 

Guthrie Cloth, J. D. & Co. 


Haddon, W. McG. & Co. 
*Haircloth. 

Halesworth, O. M. 

Halton, W. McG. & Co. 
Hampton, O. M. 

Harebell, W. McG. & Co. 
Hayton, W. McG. & Co. 
Highberry, W. McG. & Co. 
Hispano Cloth, J. W. B. & Co. 
*Homespun. 

Huntly, W. McG. & Co. 


Indian, W. McG. & Co. 
*Interlining. 

Iona, Z. M. 

Ireby, W. McG. & Co. 
Islay, W. McG. & Co. 
Italian Ticking, E. & S. 
Ivory Cloth, E. & S. 


Jaspé Antique Satin Damask, O. M. 
Jaspé, A. T. A. & Co. 

Jaspé Kintbury, O. M. 

Jaspé Plain Derby, O. M. 
Jaspé Tapestry, S. & M. Co. 
Jaspé Toile, J. H. T. & Co. 
Java Cloth, J. D. & Co. 

Jute. 

Ka-ne-ko Stripe, C. B. 

Kapock Brocade, A. T. A. & Co. 
Kapock Crépe, A. T. A. & Co. 
Kapock Decranet, A. T. A. & Co. 
Kapock Satin, A. T. A. & Co. 
Kapock Worstercloth, A. T. A 
Kashgar, S. & M. Co. 
Katrine, W. McG. & Co. 
Kells A., W. McG. & Co. 
Kells B., W. McG. & Co. 
Kells C., W. McG & Co. 
Kelso, O. M. 

Kelvedon, O. M. 

Kensington Silk, C. B. 
*Kent Silk. 

Kerry Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Kilbirnie, W. McG. & Co. 
Kilda, W. McG. & Co. 
Kilearn, W. McG. & Co. 
Kilrene, W. McG. & Co. 
Kintbury, O. M. 

Kintyre, W. McG. & Co. 
Kiota Silk, C. B. 

Kirkbride, W. McG. & Co. 
Kirn, W. McG. & Co. 
Krinkoline, E. & S. 


Lambelles, S. & M. Co. 
*Lampas. 








. & Co. 


Langdale, W. McG. & Co. 
Lauderdale, W. McG. & Co. 
Laurel, W. McG. & Co. 
Laversdale, W. McG. & Co. 
Lerwick, W. McG. & Co. 
*Linen Crash. 

Linwoof Tissue, D. B. 
Lochaber, W. McG. & Co. 
Lodore, W. McG. & Co. 
Lomond, W. McG. & Co. 
Lotus Cloth, A. T. A. & Co. 
Luna, W. McG. & Co. 
Lyndhurst, O. M. 

Lyric Velour, P. T. M. 


Madranet, J. W. W. & Sons Co. 
*Madras. 

Maison Etamine, L. & Co. 
Malta, Z. M. 

Marcellus Cloth, G. B. & S. Co. 
Margate, O. M. 

Marlin Derby Damask, O. M. 
Marlin, O. M. 

Melrose, W. McG. & Co. 
Mercel Chintz, E. & S. 
Mercerized Antique Damask, O. M. 
Mercerized Cotton Damask, O. M. 
Mercerized Shikii, O. M. 
Mercerized Sicilian, O. M. 
Mersil, M. R. M. Co. 

Metal Brocade, O. M. 

Metal Jaspé Derby, O. M. 
Metallic Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Milan Cloth, E. & S. 

Milanese, O. M. 

Minden, O. M. 

Minerva, Z. M. 

Mission Band Portiéres, E. L. M. Co. 
Modena, W. McG. & Co. 
Mohair Damask, B. McN. & Co. 
*Moiré. 

*Momie Cloth. 

Monk’s Cloth, C. B. 

Monk’s Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Moorland, W. McG. & Co. 
Moordale A., W. McG. & Co. 
Moordale B., W. McG. & Co. 
Moordale C., W. McG: & Co. 
Moordale D., W. McG. & Co. 
Moorville, W. McG. & Co. 
*Moguette. 

Moray, W. McG. & Co. 
Moschatel, W. McG. & Co. 
Mossgiel, W. McG. & Co. 
*Muslin. 

Mysore Silk, C. B. 


Naples Velour, P. T. M. 
Needlework. 

Net Lace, W. McG. & Co. 
Nightshade, W. McG. & Co. 

N. L., D. F., Flax Velours, O. M. 
Noonshade, W. McG. & Co. 
Norman Cloth, E. & S. 

Nulace, F. B. & Co., Inc. 


Oban, W. McG. & Co. 

Old English Tapestry, A. T. A. & Co. 
*Organdie. 

*Organzine. 

ae Kapock Brocade, A. T. A. 


Osborne, O. M. 
Oxford, Ww. McG. & Co. 
Oxford Silk, W. McG. & Co. 


Pagoda, O. M. 
Palada Velvet, C. B. 
Palermo, O. M. 
*Panné. 

Pantasote, T. P. C. 
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Parisian Satine, E. & S. 
Patrician Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Pembroke, O. M. 

Persian, W. McG. & Co. 

*Petit Point. 

Pimpernel, W. McG. & Co. 
Pinedale, W. McG. & Co. 

Plain Art Silk, O. M. 

Plain Casement, O. M. 

Plain Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Plain Satin Derby, O. M. 

*Plush. 

Plymouth, O. M. 

Pomona Art Silk, A. T. A. & Co. 
Pompadour Stripe, O. M. 
Poplar, W. McG. & Co. 

*Poplin. 

Poplin, O. M. 

Poplynprints, A. T. A. & Co. 
Portuguese, O. 

Princess Kapock, ‘A. T: A. & Co. 
*Printed Linen. 

*Printed Warp. 

Printed Warp, O. M. 

Priors Cloth, M. R. M. Co. 
Priory Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Punjab Silk, C. B. 


Quadrille Cloth, E. & S. 
Queen Cord, A. T. A. & Co. 


Radiant Cloth, G. B. & S. C 
Radium Art Silk, A. T. A. & 
Rainbow Kapock, A. T. A. & 
Ramie, P. S. S. & Co. 
Rannoch, W. McG. & Co. 
Ravenna Velvet, C. B. 
Raydon, O. M. 

Raymore, O. M. 

Rayon, R. L. Co. 

Regent Crinkle, A. T. A. & Co. 
Rembrandt, Z. M. 

Renaissance Velours, O. M. 
Renfield, W. McG. & Co. 
Renfrew, W. McG. & Co. 
Renton, W. McG. & Co. 
*Repp. 

Repp, C. B. 


oO. 


Co. 
Co. 


Retsof Drapery, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 


Richton, O. M. 

Ripple Cloth, O. M. 
Rochelle Cretonne, E. & S. 
Rococo Art Silk, A. T. A. & Co. 
Roman Satin, W. G. & Co. 
Roseville, W. McG. & Co. 
Rosley, W. McG. & Co. 
Roslin, W. McG. & Co. 
Roslyn, O. M. 

Roubaix Cloth, E. & S. 
Roumanian Cloth, E. & S. 
Rowland, W. McG. & Co. 
Royal Oak, W. McG. & Co. 


Royaline Crépe, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 


Royalton, O. M. 

Royco Austrian Cloth, G. R. & Co. 
Rubella, W. McG. & Co. 

Russian Net, O. M. 

Rutland, W. McG. & Co. 


St. Cloud, O. M. 

St. Regis Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
*Sateen. 

*Satin Damask. 

Satin Derby, O. M. 


Satin Reuss, S. & M. Co. *Terry. 

Satinet Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. Texas Cloth, Plain, J. D. & Co. 
Satonia Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. Texas Print, J. D. & Co. 
Savona Velvet, C. B. Tickinette. E &S 

Saxony Cloth, E. & S. *Ticking “ig : 


Saxony Velour, P. T. M. : 
Scotch Grenadines, E. C. C. & Son bi a 3 Boulevard Kapock, A. T. A. 
oe ee, = S 5. Tiffany Crépe Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
*Serge. Tiffany Cloth, P. T. M. 
Shadow Art Silk, A. T. A. & Co. Tiffany Favrile Gauze, O. M. 
Shadow Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. Tiffany Silk Gauze, A. T. A. & Co. 
Sheila. Thornhill, W. McG. & Co. 
Shiki Regent, A. T. A. & Co. Toile de Flanders, S. & M. Co. 
Shikii Antique Damask, O. M. Toile de Jouy, S. B. 
Shikii Brocade, C. B. Tonquin Broché, C. B. 
be gS OM Tournay Damask, R. L. Co. 

aga Trianon Stripe, O. M. 


qa nikii, W. H. H. Co. Trico Kapock, A. T. A. &. Co. 
Sicilian. : 
Tricot. 


Sicilian, A. T. A. & Co. 

Silk Armure, O. M. Trossachs, W. McG. & Co. 

Silk Brocade. Tudor Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
*Silk Damask. Tudor Damask, O. M. 
*Silkoline. Tudor Velvet, P. S. S. & Co. 
Turco Cord, A. T. A. & Co. 


Silk Sicilian, O. M. : 
Silk Venetian, A. T. A. & Co. Tureo Sicilian. A. T. A. & Co. 
Turin, W. McG. & Co. 


Similie Armure, A. T. A. & Co. 
ee a, O. _" M *T will 
imili Montpensier, O. M. 2 : 

Skene, W. McG. & Co. Tetherly, OL Me 5 

Soldras, A. T. A. & Co. ese eT, 

Solis, Z. M. 

Sorrento, O. M. 

Sorrento Voile, E. & S 

Standish Chintz, E. & S. 

Standish Crash, E. & S. 
& Co. 
A. 


Undine Cloth, M. R. Mfg. Co. 
Unome, Z. M. 

Ultra Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 

U. S. A. Casement, A. T. A. & Co. 
Stanleigh, O. M. 
Stanwix, W. McG. 
Stencilcloth, oe ¥ 
Sterling, O. M. 

Striae Jaspé, W. & C. 
Striped Adams, O. M. 
Striped Antoinette, O. M. 

Striped Charlemont, O. M. 

Striped Eversley, O. M. 

Striped Lyndhurst, O. M. 

Striped Marlin Derby, O. M. 
Striped Poplin, O. M. 

Striped Shikii, O. M. 

Striped Yoredale, O. M. 

Striped Velours, O. M. 

Sultana, Z. M. 

Sunbeam, O. M. 

Sunbeam, W. McG. & Co. 
Sunburst, W. T. S. & Son, Inc. 
Sunbrook, O. M. 

Sunbury, O. M. 

Sun Cloth, O. M. 

Sundown, W. McG. & Co. 
*Sunfast. 

Sunray, O. M. 

Sunray Gauze, A. T. A. & Co. 
Sunwich, O. M. 

Super Armure, O. M. 

*Swansdown. 

Swansdown, Printed, J. H. T. & Co. 
Swiss, Dotted. 


Varick, O. M. 
*Velours. 

Velour Angelo, B. McN. & Co. 
Velours de Géne. 

Velour Rope Portiéres, E. L. M. Co. 
*Velvet. 

Venetian Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Venetian Milanese, S. & M. Co. 
Venetian Velvet, C. B. 

Verdures. 
*Verdure Tapestry. 

Verona, B. & A. 

Villa Art Muslin, L. & Co. 
Villa Cloth, A. T. A. & Co. 
Vinici, O. M. 

Viona, H. G. 


Wanlock, W. McG. & Co. 

Wayneswood Cord, A. T. A. & Co. 

Wemyss, W. McG. & Co. 

Willow, W.. McG. & Co. 

Wingrave, O. M. 

Winthrop, O. M. 

Witch’s Cloth, E. & S. 

Woodland, W. McG. & Co. 

Woodward, O. M. 

Wool Canvas. 

*Wool Damask. 

Wool Finish Verdure Tapestry, A. 
TT... & Co: 


*Taffeta. Wynyard, O. M. 
ag Plain English, F. A. F. & 
o., Inc. = . 
Taffetonne, E. & S. eae eee F. B. & Co., Inc. 
*Tapestry. ‘Ri ons 


Tapis Denim, E. & S. 
Tapistrex, E. & S. 


Zebra, Z. M. 
Tatsu Broché, C. B. 


Zephyr Tissue, E. & S. 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, it is not possible to register the names of places or fabric titles 
that are purely descriptive, so that many of the names quoted above could not be registered and protected. 


Names preceded by an asterisk represent words which have been in use so long that it would not be possible for any- 


one now to claim sole right to their use. 
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One of the show-windows in the interest of Mr. Harrison’s department of Mandel Bros., Chicago. The fabric shown 
is Elms & Sellon’s Amazon pattern, on Jewel Cloth, the birds of the pattern being in color and the flowers and foli- 
age in silhouette on a white ground over-printed with gold dots. 


WORK OF PRATT INSTITUTE CLASSES. 
HE thirtieth annual exhibition of the work of 
students of the School of Fine and Applied Arts, 

Pratt Institute, was held Thursday, May 31, to Satur- 
day, June 2, and was largely attended. 

In our trade perhaps the greatest interest attaches 
to the work of the class in interior decorative ren- 
dering, although it must be appreciated that the pre- 
paratory work in applied design is also of fundamental 
importance. 

Particularly noteworthy in the exhibition of col- 
ored interior schemes are several treatments which 
show distinctly modern tendencies. This is encourag- 
ing as an evidence that the work of the institute, 
particularly in the department of interior decoration, 
is not directed along too narrow lines; indeed, it 
would seem that the greatest freedom is given to the 
individual students to express the result of their studies 
along lines that personally appeal to them. 

There is, of course, a considerable number of 
interior renderings which employ classic treatments, 
period furniture, and all that goes with a strict inter- 
pretation of a period type. This is only to be expected, 
not only because the class work has emphasized the 
values of the various decorative periods, but in addi- 
tion thereto the study of actual museum examples, and 
the rendering of the same in color under Miss Fischer, 
has augmented the appreciation of line, form and 
color as expressed in the work of former epochs. 

We have selected from the work accomplished in 
Mr. Baroggio’s department a number of examples 
which are shown on the opposite page, but much of 
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the charm of these renderings is unavoidably lost by 
the loss of their color effects. It would be unfair even 
to consider that the selection we have made represented 
the cleverest work of the exhibition, because in select- 
ing these subjects we have been guided by their value 
from the reproduction standpoint, and this has neces- 
sarily barred out of our choice many excellent designs, 
the colors of which could not be satisfactorily repro- 
duced in the half-tone process. 

It is a pity that the space at the disposal of the 
exhibition does not permit the showing of full-sized 
details, a feature of general designing work which 
would add greater interest to the many sketches of 
carefully-rendered furniture pieces. 





THE POWER OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 
HEN we realize that the Post Office Department 
of the United States is an organization that makes 

it possible to drop a letter in any post-box, and have 
it as successfully and efficiently transported to the next 
block or thousands of miles away, we are prepared 
to appreciate the value of the service rendered by the 
post-office system. This system, which employs many 
thousands of people, and in this country alone has 
60,000 branches, and which uses every known means 
of transportation in the furthering of the service it 
renders, has within it untold possibilities for the bet- 
terment of business. 

This is the theory set forth in “Sales Promo- 
tion by Mail,” compiled under the editorial direction 
of ten leading experts, and published by G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons, price $2, postpaid. 








PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT THE WAR 





Extracts from a talk by the Right Rev. C. H. Brent, Bishop of the Philippines, given before the Aldine Club, May 17. 


WENT to England prior to the dismissal of the 
German Ambassador. I was there at the mo- 
ment when England was informed that America 
had broken off diplomatic relations with Ger- 

many. The whole atmosphere was changed in a mo- 
ment. England felt that at last America had recog- 
nized that neutrality was an obsolete weapon that in 
the face of great moral issues was impossible. I was 
in France when the final step was taken and the 
President delivered his magnificent message to 
Congress, to the country, and to the world. 


In France I was in contact with men in official 
positions, and through them I received a very clear 
idea of what France desires. From the beginning 
they have not been coveting the material aid of 
America, but they have been coveting her moral 
support and her sympathy. 

I wonder if to-day we Americans appreciate 
just what France, that pivotal nation, is doing for 
us. It has been said, and I admit there is a measure 
of truth in the statement, that America is going into 
this war with a wholly unselfish purpose. 

But there is another side to it. 

It is true that we are going into the war un- 
selfishly, but unselfishness doesn’t mean that either 
an individual or a nation must be lacking in self- 
respect or selflove. 

Unselfishness demands that we should love our 
neighbors as ourselves. That and nothing more. 

It is true that we are going to help France, but 
we are also helping ourselves, and in the fight that 
lies before us we will be striving, not merely to free 
other nations from tyranny, and to give them all 
the opportunity of God’s glorious liberty, but we 
will be fighting for ourselves as well. 

Now, we don’t want to be led away by senti- 
mentalism. And we don’t want to have our nation 
exalted in any false way. Supposing you eliminate, 
in imagination, the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic 
Ocean is, after all, only a geographical accident. 
The borders of America press upon the borders of 
France, and France becomes a buffer state fighting 
for the liberties of these United States. 

Now, I say that that is true, and we must give 
a very practical recognition to our redeemers. 
France, as I have already stated to you, wanted first 
of all that which we have given her and given her 
freely. France wants, as all along, our sustained 
sympathy. She needs and she will get, our material 
support. 

But more than anything else, she desires—and 
again I speak by the book, because I talked to men 





in France about it—she desires to see the American 
Flag with the Tri-color on the battle line. This is 
something we must grant and grant promptly. This 
is not a moment for delays. Any delay may mean, 
mark my words, gentlemen, any delay may mean 
that France will go under. She has reached the top 
of her man power. Her spirit is unbroken and if she 
does die, she will die as she has lived, gloriously. 
But America isn’t going to let her die. America— 
gentlemen, don’t think me pessimistic in what I 
say, I am facing facts as they are—America, after 
she plays her part as she is going to play her part 
in this contest for all things holy and good, Amer- 
ica is destined to shed tears of blood, just as France 
and Belgium have shed tears of blood. 

We are not going to be daunted by that fact. 

We are ready as other young men have been 
to go out with the knowledge that before night our 
souls will have left our bodies and although our 
bodies will moulder in the dust, our souls will go 
marching on. 


The soil of Verdun to-day is as sacred as the 
soil of Gettysburg. 


It tells the same story, that men and young 
men count for liberty, liberty according to its high- 
est definition, liberty, not for one’s self only, but for 
coming generations. Far more sacred than physical 
life is spiritual life. Life must be surrendered, if 
by its surrender liberty can be strengthened for 
present and for future generations. 

And so I say, and I say it as a man who has 
been on the battle line—I say that this country 
must learn the meaning of sacrifice in a way that 
she little dreams, but she must decide now, before 
the battle for victory is complete and the world 
moves triumphantly on. 

I am not exaggerating when I say deliberately, 
that France is dying. And only America can save 
her and save her by something very similar to the 
transfusion of blood. We must save her by the 
help of our man power. 

I came over on the same ship with one of 
America’s greatest citizens, Mr. H. C. Hoover. He 
is in touch with the whole world and mankind as its 
citizen. 

We all know how Mr. Hoover has served those 
suffering people in Belgium. You are as well aware 
as I that it was an extraordinary piece of work. He 
comes to us as the greatest expert on the food ques- 
tion the world contains to-day. I would counsel 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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AN IMPRESSIVE BILLIARD ROOM. 


A rich treatment where expense has been unstinted. 
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IN THE DINING ROOM OF ‘‘KILLENWORTH.”’ 


A room of quiet dignity and excellent taste. 














INDUSTRIAL ART IN SCHOOL 
AND TRADE 


An address by Dr. James Parton Haney, Superintendent of Art 
in the High Schools of New York, given before the Upholstery 0a 
Buyers’ Association of New York and the Carpet Association of @=p> 4 

America at a noonday meeting, Wednesday, June 6. 








HERE has been a great awakening interest 

in the subject of industrial art in this coun- 

try during the last decade. It is beginning 

to be realized by manufacturers and mer- 
chants over all the country that industrial art is a 
subject which we have neglected. 

That isn’t difficult to understand. 

Our country’s wealth in natural resources has 
been huge. Hitherto we have lived largely upon 
these resources. But as we have grown our country 
has developed more and more 
manufacturing interests, and we 





Last year the amount of money spent for in- 
terior decoration in this country was $500,000,000. 
This half a billion dollars was spent largely by wo- 
men, and largely under the direction of a salesman 
who directed the choice of the buyer toward one 
pattern rather than another. This salesman thus 
became a teacher of art. Every clerk in a wall-paper 
shop, in a carpet or furniture department is perforce 
a teacher of the customers who come to him. He is 
in a position to teach, well or ill, as he himself has 

been taught, well or ill. 





have come to realize that when 


Let me discuss the prob- 
lem of the school and the train- 


one undertakes to manufacture 
products these come at once into 
competition with the manufac- 
tured products of other people. If 
these people have been schooled 
in a knowledge of industrial art, 
then their products, better in pro- 
portion, pattern and color, will 
sell better than our products, 
which cost as much to make, but 
which are not as good in design. 
This realization has come to us 
slowly. We are behind in the 


| ie the public schools of 
New York there are over 
800,000 children. 
This army would 
take more than 
three full days to 
pass a_ reviewing 
stand, with regi- 
ments 1 ,OOOstrong 
passing every six 
minutes, day and night. Vis- 
ualize this, and you will 
realize how huge is the 
public-to-be which is to be 





ing which may be given to the 
purchaser before he comes to 
make his choices in the city’s 
shops. Ina city like our own is 
a huge army of school children. 
Those of us who have the train- 
ing of these children on art 
lines find two definite phases of 
the problem present. In the 
first place, the training of the 
many; that is, the 90 and 95 
per cent. of children who have 
little talent, who are never to 


development and mobilization 
of our industrial art resources. 


aided. 





be artists, but who have the 
capacity for gaining in taste. 








Those of you who know 
the situation abroad know that in England and on 
the continent of Europe industrial art schools are 
to be found practically in every city, supported by 
the state, not with the idea of developing great num- 
bers of talented students—for great numbers of such 
students will never be found—but for the purpose of 
developing the talents of the skilled few to the 
greatest point of efficiency. We have not realized 
in this country how much the problem of industrial 
art concerns all of us. This country cannot prosper 
merely by digging up coal and iron out of the 
ground, growing cotton and wheat. These things 
we must have, but our future prosperity must de- 
pend more and more on our wise solution of the 
industrial art problem, which presses closer every year. 


a) 


These pupils can be interested 
in design and in color, they can be brought to see 
what good pattern and color means in the manu- 
factured products which they wear or which go into 
their homes. One of the great functions of the 
schools therefore is to train “the many.” This can 
never be a function expressed in terms of tech- 
nique. We know the many are never to become 
skilled, but we know that they can be raised in 
their standards of taste by practical problems that 
deal with the art that they see around them. 

Thus the teaching art has changed much in 
the last generation. It has come to be recognized 
in the schools that the art which should be taught 
is one that touches the individual closely; not that 
of Greece, or of Rome, or of the Renaissance—that 
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art is the art of history and is to be learned later. 
The primary teaching is to deal with the clothes 
we wear, with the colors of those clothes, and with 
the art that directly touches the home. Thus is de- 
fined the first great function of the schools, the train- 
ing of the many in taste. 


On the other side is the training of the few. 
That means the 5 per cent. who have talent, but 
whose talent is dormant—who are to be caught as 
they pass through the grades. These few are to 
have that talent encouraged and developed until 
they are prepared to enter an industrial art school 
where it can be carried to a high degree of per- 
fection. 

Until very recent years there was almost no 
effort made to discover and conserve this industrial 
talent in our people, and we have as yet progressed 
so little that one may count the state-maintained 
industrial art schools on the fingers of one hand. 
Nor are the city-maintained schools much more 
numerous. New York City itself is the amazement 
of Europe in this wise. 


When abroad I have frequently been asked to 
tell about “the great New York industrial art 
schools.” My reply was, “I am sorry but we have 
none!” They couldn’t believe it. They couldn’t 
believe that a city of nearly five million inhabitants, 
one of the greatest manufacturing cities in the world, 
has not self-interest and public spirit enough to sift 
out its talented workers and use them for the bene- 
fit of city and state. To the foreign student of 
practical economics it was inconceivable, because 
contrary to his ideas of self-interest and common 
sense. 


In New York City during the last three years 
we have been able to develop a few courses into 
which talented pupils can be enrolled that their 
talent may be developed. If the development be 
carried further, as it should, we shall later have 
many opportunities in our schools to capture the 5 
per cent. and make of them skilled designers who will 
help to create an excellent American school of de- 
sign, and thus help to make a widely-extended mar- 
ket for American products. 

To return now to the manufacturers’ and the 
merchants’ side of this question, let me repeat that 
if you wish the clientele of your establishment to 
appreciate good design then you must realize that 
part of that appreciation is born of the work done 
in the schools and part is a reflection of what you as 
merchants teach that clientele. If you are in a posi- 
tion to make plain, through clever advertising, 
through skilful exhibition of goods and through 
the education of your clerks, what are the elements 
of good design, then the clientele that you reach 


becomes increasingly more sensitive to the require- 
ments of color and pattern. Certain great establish- 
ments in this town that have been wise enough to 
undertake the training of employees and of the pub- 
lic have not failed to affect favorably thousands of 
their clients and to profit by this dexterous teach- 
ing. 

Regarding the specific suggestions that can be 
made touching co-operation with the schools, I shall 
make ten recommendations which I believe would 
aid to promote the interests of merchants, manufac- 
turers and schools: 

First; There should be joint meetings between 
yourselves and the industrial art teachers of the 
city. This contact cannot help but be of value to 
both. 

Second; It is desirable to have visits of the 
manufacturers to the art classes. The visitors 
would then learn at first hand the work and the ad- 
vantage of these classes. 


Third ; Twenty contributors of $50 a year would 
create a fund of $1,000. With this $1,000 it would 
be possible to employ an agent, who should through 
the year promote co-operation between the manu- 
facturers, merchants and the schools, by publicity 
work, visits, joint committees, and in many other 
ways. It would be difficult for a merchant to find 
a way in which a $50 investment would draw inter- 
est at a larger rate. 

Fourth; It would be very desirable to have the 
designers employed by the larger establishments 
visit ‘the schools and talk to the advanced pupils. 
This has been tried at the Washington Irving High 
School and with great success. In this way the 
point of view of the trade is carried into the schools, 
and opportunities are offered to school graduates to 
make friends in the trade. 

Fifth; Members of your association might well 
offer prizes in the schools for the solution of prac- 
tical problems. These prizes are very stimulating 
when given as medals for good design. Small prizes 
should be given to local schools, Brooklyn establish- 
ments helping Brooklyn schools, Harlem establish- 
ments aiding Harlem schools, etc. 


Sixth; Loans and gifts of material are particu- 
larly desirable. Good textiles are always very help- 
ful in design teaching. During the last month 
there have been four such gifts made to the depart- 
ment that I represent. 


Seventh; Arrangements should be made from 
time to time for visits of groups of pupils and art 
teachers to your establishments that they might see 
particularly interesting phases of the arts being de- 
veloped, either in interior decoration or along other 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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FIFTY YEARS 


OR a business to have attained its fiftieth anni- 
versary is an achievement in itself not frequently 
met with in modern manufacturing circles, but when 
a business runs through fifty years of existence, 
and celebrates its golden anniversary under the 
active leadership of the man who founded and de- 


veloped it, a record of human 
achievement is_ presented 
that few men have the good 
fortune to attain. 

This is the record of 
Theodore Johnson Palmer, 
of the Palmer & Embury 
Mfg. Co., dean of the East- 
ern furniture industry, from 
whose products alone might 
easily be traced the history 
and development of fine fur- 
niture types in America. 

Mr. Palmer received his 
early training in a New Eng- 
land environment where the 
beauty of Colonial simplicity 
and sincerity seems to have 
pervaded the very atmos- 
phere, and there, in Middle- 
town, Conn., the first fifteen 
years years of his life were 
spent. 

Three years prior to the 
breaking out of the Civil 
War Mr. Palmer, with his 
father, moved to St. Louis, 
and engaged in the furniture 
business, but at the end of 
three years the younger 


Palmer returned to Middletown, the home of his 
grandfather, and, fired with the intense patriotism 


of the time, joined 
the Connecticut 
cavalry and served 
with the Northern 
troops for three 
years. 

After having 
served in the Elev- 
enth Army Corps, 
being acting As- 
sistant Adjutant 
General to Gener- 
al O. O. Howard, 
and fighting in the 
battles of Mission 
Ridge, Gettys- 


burg, Chattanooga Typical furniture of 1868, from the files of the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
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Theodore Johnson Palmer. 





that time. 


and Chancellorsville, Mr. Palmer was mustered out 
of the army in 1864 at the age of twenty-one, and 
engaged with Martin and Henry Schrenkeisen, New 
York, a young and growing furniture concern of 
Following two. years spent with this 
concern, during which Mr. Palmer was responsible 


for the development of many 
of their styles, he decided to 
go into business for himself, 
and the firm of Palmer & 
Owen was tormed on June 
17, 1867. On January 14, 
1868, the name was changed 
to Palmer, Owen & Co., and 
a few months later to Palmer 
& Embury. In 1893 the 
business was incorporated 
as the Palmer & Embury 
Mfg. Co. 

The growth of the Pal- 
mer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
represents the development 
of an individual ideal of sin- 
cere purpose, and is insep- 
arably linked with the 
progress of the furniture 
industry as an art in this 
country. Mr. Palmer, in ad- 
dition to being a designer of 
ability, produced many nov- 
elties in furniture construc- 
tion, notable among which 
were the first patent rocker, 
the Palmer patent music- 
stand, and the “fireside” 
arm-chair. 


We are privileged to reproduce from the files 
of the firm an example of the furniture types which 


were popular in 
1868. Perhaps not 
many men in the 
furniture business 
to-day can recall 
very definitely the 
era represented by 
these pieces. It 
was the era of 
gold veining, burl 
veneered or ebon- 
ized panels, bul- 
lion fringe and 
satin ruffling, and 
though far re- 
moved from the 
styles of to-day, it 
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was, nevertheless, an era of good craftsmanship 
when furniture making was an artistic endeavor 
and conscientious work was thoroughly appreciated. 


The Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. occupy to-day 
at Gouverneur Slip, New York City, the factory 
which was built by them thirty-five or forty years 
ago, from which their products have reached into 
practically every part of the United States, and 
made the name of the firm a synonym for all that 
is best in fine furniture for home, hotel or club- 
room. 

Mr. Palmer enjoys the delight in his work of 
an active, youthful man. He is an excellent golfer, 
a vigorous swimmer, an amateur billiardist, and a 
devotee of the violin. He is a companion of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, and a Mason. 

Mr. Palmer has made many trips abroad in 
search of genuine antiques and reproductions, but 
of late years has spent the severe months at Nassau 
or Bellair. 





FULL LINES AT JOHNSON & FAULKNER’S. 
= appearance of the stock at Johnson & Faulk- 

ner’s gives little evidence that the war has inter- 
fered in any way with the character of their offerings. 
The closing of the French mills made it necessary 
for them to look elsewhere for their fabrics and they 
have been exceedingly fortunate in having the patterns 
and colorings they require reproduced in perfect tech- 
nique. It has taken some labor and considerable skill 
and initiative, with the result, however, that they have 
produced the goods which maintain in every way the 
traditional standards of the firm. This speaks well, 
moreover, for the ability and adaptability of American 
manufacturers. 





MID-SUMMER FURNITURE EXPOSITION. 
HE dates of the Mid-Summer Exposition at the 
New York Furniture Exchange have been fixed. 

The opening occurs on Monday, July 9, continuing 
for three weeks, and closing on Saturday, July 28. 
Plans are being made for a larger exposition than 
usual and a number of new lines will be found on 
display. 

The retail furniture industry will undoubtedly 
come in for a considerable share of the prosperity 
which will accrue from increased wages in industrial 
centers and the exposition of new furniture lines will 
take on added interest because of the stimulus which 
this will give to wholesale furniture purchases. 

Another feature of interest in connection with 
the exposition this year is that several firms, who, 
because of an oversold condition, have not been rep- 
resented of late in the New York market, will be 
represented at the Furniture Exchange this season. 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN SCHOOL AND TRADE. 
(Continued from page 70.) 

One teacher in one high school has taken 

classes to twenty different establishments to 

see phases of interior decoration during the last 

year. Very helpful relations are thus established 

between the schools and the trade. 

Eighth ; It would be helpful to exhibit industrial 
designs made in the schools in the galleries of prom- 
inent shops. One prominent establishment in town 
has recently had an exhibition of applied designs 
from the art schools. You may judge from the 
wide publicity given this by the press of how valu- 
able it proved both to shop and school. 

Ninth; It is suggested that you establish 
through your association a scholarship. One hun- 
dred dollars would pay, for a year, the fees of a 
talented pupil in an industrial art school, and keep 
such a one in school a year longer. 

Tenth; I strongly urge that a committee be 
established as a standing body to co-operate with 
the schools. Those appointed should be sufficiently 
interested to be willing to sacrifice a little time, to 
give to the association as a whole, the advantage of 
the closer relations which would result. 

I wish to ask you, in closing, whether you ap- 
preciate how much is at stake in this matter of co- 
operation? Have you an idea of how great is the 
army now in the schools? In the department over 
which I have supervision we have about 70,000 
pupils, but in the public schools of the city as a 
whole over 800,000. This army would take more 
than three full days to pass in review before you 
with regiments a thousand strong marching by every 
six minutes. Visualize this and you will realize 
how huge is the public-to-be which is to be aided. 

The text of my talk to-day is co-operation. If 
we are to do for that public what we best may do, 
we can only do it best together. 


lines. 





RUFFLED CURTAINS IN MANY STYLES. 

 gempereabrete that ruffled curtains have again come 

back, the New England Mfg. Co. are showing a 
strong line that meets with the ready approval of the 
trade. These include a line of filet net curtains with 
ruffles, a character of curtain which this firm have 
been one of the first. to introduce. There is also a 
fine assortment of plain and figured curtains with 
ruffles, as well as with Barmen and other laces. 

A number of colored dimities for use in Summer 
homes and cottages and a large line of drawn-work 
curtains have proved interesting to thetrade. 





LEXANDER C. RINDSKOPF has succeeded 
Fillmore & Rindskopf and is located at 1110 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“HONOR ROLL” 


OF THE UPHOLSTERY TRADE 


The following names represent reports to us, from various firms of men who have answered the call of their country 


and have enlisted for duty in some branch of service. 


We shall be glad to add other names as they are reported to us and 


keep the same as a standing honor roll of men enlisting from the upholstery and allied trades. 


NAME, FIRM. BRANCH. 

Alexander, Harry, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 71st Regiment. 

Allison, Harry D., The Allison Co., Troop L, Ist Cavalry, 
N. G. N. Y 

Bappler, 7 : Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co., 69th Inf., Co. C, 
N. G. N. Y. 


Bappler, Geo. L., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Pat. Serv. League. 

Barton, Ernest, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Military. 

Beekman, wd N,, Mills & Gibbs Corp., Naval Reserve. 

Berry, Edwin, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Bertram, Cornelius, J. H. Thorp & Co., 47th Infantry. 

Binns, V. Ross, James Templeton & Co., 7th Infantry, Co. F, 
N. G. N. Y. 

Bradshaw, William H., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Home Def. 

Brophy, Robert, Mills & Gibbs Corp., 13th Reg., Coast Art. 

Brown, Edgar, J. F. Patching & Co., U. S. Cavalry. 

Castelli, Fernand, Castelli Carpet Co., Inc., Sergt.-Chauffeur 
Gen. Pershing’s Expeditionary Force. 

Clark, Clifford, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Reserve. 

Clitter, Everett, Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., Corp. 9th Coast 
Defense Command. 

Collins, Clarence O., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 11th Training 
Co., U. S. Cavalry. 

Colyer, Frank W., Loeb & Schoenfeld, 7th Regiment. 

Costikyan, Kevork, Costikyan Carpet Co., Officers’ Training 
Camp. 

Coutard, Robert P., B. Saubiac & Son, Training Corps, Offi- 
cers, Columbia ’ Engineers. 

Crippen, A. R., J. C. Wemple Co., Plattsburg Camp. 

Crovo, Peter J., Titus Blatter Co., Engineers’ Division. 

Davis, Arthur, Natl. Lace Co., Coast Artillery Reserve. 

DeLuna, Edward, Marshall Field & Co., 8th C. D. C. 

Denhof, Louis, Royle & Pilkington Co., Ist N. Y. Field Art. 

Dixon, Myron E., Cheney Bros., 23d Inf., N. G. N. Y. Reserve. 

Donovan, Daniel, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Coast Defense. 

Dooley, Daniel A., Jones & Brindisi, 69th Inf., Co. A, N.G.N.Y. 

Doyle, Thomas, John Kroder & Hy. Reubel Co., Ist Class 
Sergeant, Quartermasters’ Reserve. 

Dudley, Walter J. H., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Architectural 
League Food Battalion, 

Dynan, Jerome V., Titus Blatter Co., 65th Reg., N. G. N. Y. 

Eckbold, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Military. 

Elliott, George, Marshall Field & Co., Medina Regiment. 

Fanning, T. M. Jr., Mills & Gibbs Corp., Naval Reserve. 

Farquhar, Gordon Brown, Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 7th 
Infantry. 

Foster, Henry, Marshall Field & Co., Naval Unit. 

Francis, Fred, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Navy. 

Garnsey, Julian E., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Squad 17, 
Co. 8, N. Y. Div. 

Graham, W. W. Jr., Marshall Field & Co., 7th Infantry. 

Green, Eugene, Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., Asst. Pay., U. S. N. 

Hamilton, Lewis, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Military. 

Handschumacher, August, Phila. Tapestry Mills, Military. 

Hardt, H. W., S. W. Heim & Co., 69th N. G. N. Y 

Holt, Douglas, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Militia. 

Howlett, James, J. H. Thorp & Co., 71st Infantry. 

Inteman, Herbert, J. H. Thorp & Co., Troop C, Cavalry. 
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NAME. FIRM. BRANCH. 
Jarrett, Dolph, E. C. Carter & Son, Ist Field Art., N. G. N. Y. 
Jeffcoat, Albert, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Reserve. 

Jensen, Peter, Castelli Rug Co., Inc., 14th N. G. N. Y. 

Kaupp, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Kennedy, Albert, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Army. 

Klufer, John, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Lees, Wm., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Lloyd, Victor C., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Home Defense. 

Mawhinney, Edward, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Miller, Geo. D., Riverdale Mfg. Co., 15th Reg., N. G. N. Y. 

Miller, Harry B., Stead & Miller Co., Coast Artillery. 

Miner, Frank L., Ferguson Bros., Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Moore, Stuart R., Orinoka Mills, lst Penn. Cav., Troop G. 

Muldowney, Robert J., Quaker Lace Co., 7th Regiment. 

Mullin, Wm., Natl. Lace Co., Canadian Regiment. 

Murray, Thomas, Marshall Field & Co., 71st Regiment. 

O’Connor, Thos. Wm., Orinoka Mills, 7th Inf., N. G. N. Y. 

Osborne, I. J., J. M. Roche, Plattsburg. 

Parsons, Charles E., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Home Def. 

Paterson, Edmund, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Paul, Gerome A., Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camp. 

Pienner, Samuel, Henry Kest Co., U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Pollitz, Edward, Pollitz, Le Fort & Keon, Home Guard Serv. 

Ruscher, Ernest W., Wm. Ryle & Co., Co. 3, N. Y. Camp. 

Sautter, Wm., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Coast Defense. 

Schaie, Irwin J., Patchogue Mfg. Co., Colum. Reg., N. G. N. Y. 

Schannell, Henry S., Marshall Field & Co., 7th Regiment. 

Schultze, John Gardner, J. W. Woods & Sons Co., Naval Res. 

Secor, Harry, J. H. Thorp & Co., Troop C, Cavalry. 

Singleton, P. A., Mills & Gibbs Corp., not assigned. 

Smith, Robert, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Smith, Roy, John F. Patching & Co., U. S. Cavalry. 

Stanley, Frank N., Wm. Ryle & Co., Home Defense. 

—: Richard B., Costikyan Carpet Co., Officers’ Training 

amp. 

Steinecke, Henry W., oe Mfg. Co., 2d Field Artillery, 
Battery C, N. G. N. 

Stewart, James I., Jones ¥ Brindisi, Co. D, 22d Engineers, 
N.'G. N. Y. 

Stewart, Robert L., John F. Patching & Co., U. S. Navy. 

Tarleton, mB. &., ag Chase & Co., 2d N. Y. F. A., Battery 
B, Reserve. 

Thorp, Arthur, Orinoka Mills, Naval Reserve Force. 

Van Blaricom, Harold F., Van Blaricom & Co., Naval Coast 
Defense, Reserve. 

Velting, George, Brooklyn Curtain Works, 9th Coast Artillery, 
N. G. N. Y. 


Walters, Leander, John Kroder & Hy Reubel Co., 2d Bat., 
Naval Militia. 

Walzer, Joseph, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Watrous, Raymond, Philadeiphia Tapestry Mills, Coast Def. 

Weil, Robert, S. Karpen & Bros., Quartermasters’ Reserve 
Corps, Motor Truck Division. 

Wilson, Clarence, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Young, Richard, Marshall Field & Co., Navy Reserve. 
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Assott, A. Tueo. & Co—Herbert Gardner in charge of the 
New York Salesrooms, 11th floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and 
New England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and 
South; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Ab- 
bott, the firm’s representative on the road. 

BaLpwin Merc. Co.—J. J. Duffy, New York City and Middle 
West; Harold Meehan, New York office; R. H. Bates, Chi- 
cago, Middle West and Northwest; W. J. Bean & Co., 
565 Washington St., Boston; W. J. Niall, Southern States. 

Bassett, McNas & Co.—Alexander Martin, 874 Broadway, 
New York City; Chris. Hempel, 57 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago and the Coast; Charles M. Stout, Pittsburgh 
and the Southwest; E. S. Henner, New York State, North- 
ern Ohio and Detroit; J. L. Chamberlain, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Washington and the South. 

BeRBECKER & RowLanp Mrc. Co.—W. L. Davison, New Eng- 
land; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, New 
York State; L. W. Bond, F. E. Loraing, F. L. Potter, New 
York City and vicinity and New Jersey; George W. Moel- 
ler, Pennsylvania, New York and Southern New England; 
L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; L. G. Fay, Northern Mississippi 
Valley States; C. C. Gaa, Chicago and adjacent territory; 
N. C. Leach, Chicago and Illinois; P. H. Boehme, Southern 
States; W. S. Swart, Michigan, Indiana and Northern Ken- 
tucky. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co.—O. J. Perry, C. L. Harper, R. 
H. Anderson, G. A. Wurzburg, O. J. Frey, J, F. Aylward, 
Mer. New York office. 

BERNHARD, Morris Co.—A. Lederer, Baltimore and Washing- 
ington; R. Cronenberg, New York State, Middle West and 
South: W. O. Brown (Boston office, 120 Tremont Street), 
New England and East, Denver to the Coast; E. Q. Daugh- 
erty & Co., Chicago office, Republic Bldg., State Street, 
corner Adams; A. Lederer, Carl Lindenthal, Sidney Kreil- 
sheimer, Paul Lindenthal and John Heiser, Greater New 
York. 

BILLWILLter Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia office, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess, 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan ; 
Jos. Anderson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; 
Chas. C. Vonwiller, Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; 
William Harnish, Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, 
New York City. 

BLUMENTHAL, SipNEY & Co., Inc. (The Shelton Looms).— 
Percy S. Blumenthal, Metropolitan District and the East; 
C. V. Kozlay, Metropolitan District; William Broqua, Met- 
ropolitar) District; T. B. Perkins, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington; E. F. Castles, Middle West and Canada; 
R. P. Sytaons, South; H. V. Seide, Pacific Coast. 

Boutwet., FatrctoucH & Goin, Inc.—W. M. Boutwell, Chi- 
cago and large cities in the West; S. Gold, New York 
State; S. Z. Brandvein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific 
Coast; A. C. Littlefield, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut; G. O. Howe, New York, and large cities 
in the South; F. D. Francis, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont; W. H. Watts, Chicago, New York City, Wiscon- 
sin and New York office; F. J. Barnable, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, New York City; J. F. Hanley, Boston; Allan Booth, 
London, England. 

Brooktyn CuHair Co—W. W. Breck, Metropolitan District, 
Philadelphia and Washington; Bert A. Park, New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Richmond and Nor- 
folk; J. J. McCallan, Metropolitan District; S. L. Jordan, 
Metropolitan District and New Jersey; E. F. O’Connell, 
Metropolitan District; D. E. Ridgell, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

Brooxs, Grorce & Son Co.—George E. Herlihy, New York 
office, New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Newark; 
Grant J. Kunze, Middle West and New England States; 
R. W. Waterston, Chicago office, Chicago and Western 
States; J. H. Branch, Pacific Coast; Jos. S. Maguire Jr., 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Nor- 
folk; F. A. Schmidt, 31 Weber Street, Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada. 

Burcu, A. F. Co—L. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; John K. 
Burch, Michigan; G. L. Trankler, Ohio, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania; E. C. Trankler, Wisconsin, Minnesota, IlIli- 
nois; J. D. McCallum, Pacific Coast. 

ButtTerFIELD, Frep & Co., Inc—N. A. Bullwinkel, Philadel- 
phia; Edw. A. Hermann and Sam Hamity, Chicago; David 
Wolf, Cincinnati; T. F. Quinn, New England States; W. S. 
Miller, New York State and Pennsylvania; L. F. Brush, 
Middle West; K. G. Currier, Northwest and Canada; T. J. 
Kennedy, Maryland and Virginia; W. A. Metts, South and 
Southwest; F. B. Youngs, Denver to the Coast; A. R. 
Brown, Metropolitan District. 

Carter, E. C. & Son.—A. F. Hocker, General Salesmanager ; 
Frank C. Scherf (in charge of Philadelphia office), Balti- 
more and Washington, and the larger cities of Northern 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Northern Vir- 
ginia; G. L. Delatour Jr. (in charge of San Francisco office), 
the Far West and Pacific Coast territory, including Denver ; 
J. H. Newman (in charge of Chicago office), the Central 
and Northwest States; H. M. Chaffee (in charge of Boston 
office), the New England. States and larger cities in South- 
ern New York; B. R. Vaughan, South; Louis Marx, South- 
west, including St. Louis and territory contiguous to it; 
M. C. Lodge, Michigan, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania; 
B. A. Lewis, Eastern Kentucky, Southern Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and parts of Pennsylvania; William G. Arras, Greater 
New York, Newark, Paterson, suburban New Jersey; Dolph 
Jarrett, department stores in New York and suburban, cities ; 

H. Neiman, house. 

Century Furniture Co.—Samuel J. Macmahan, East, 25 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City; Craig McClure, East, 
25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City; Allan B. Sohus, 
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Middle West, Grand Rapids; A. T. Kingsbury, Extreme 
West, Akron, O. 

Cuase, L. C. & Co—John E. Nelson, George B. Ogan, Walter 
R. Scott, Edward H. McArthur and Edward Singer, Chicago 
office; H. T. Wight, H. R. Tarleton, George Wilson and 
Ray Bogert, New York office; William Walden, P. W. 
Fowler, F. H. Wilkes and George E. Sawyer, Boston office; 
A. E. Roninger, Detroit. 

Coun-Hatit-Marx Co.—C. C. Weeks, 922 Medinah Building, 
Chicago; F. E. Reis, 801 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis; E. W. 
Fenger, 204 Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis; E. G. 
Lewis, 693 Mission Street, San Francisco; H. L. Smith, 
754 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles; W. J. Price, 
453 Washington Street, Boston; A. H. Feldman, 319 Bourse 
Building, Philadelphia; N. Adler, 308 West Fayette Street, 
Baltimore. 

Cottins & Aikman Co.—W. G. McCullough, Salesmanager ; 
M. J. Ryan, New York City, New York State, Eastern 
States, Middle West, Southwest and Northwest; Caro & 
Upright, San Francisco office, points west of Denver; 
Abraham Kostant, New York City; A. Z. Pullis, New York 
City. 

Comey, R. H. Co—H. L. Scull, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the 
South; A. D. Creighton, Philadelphia, New York City, 
New York State and New England States; Matthew Legler 
and H. E. Grier, Chicago and the West; La F. Lyon, New 
York office; Daly & Morin, Lachine, Quebec, Canada. 

CRISWELL FurNituRE Co.—Jas. Criswell, Grand Rapids, all 
Eastern cities; Garret Q. Packer, Plainfield, N. J., east of 
Buffalo; John Buiten, Grand Rapids, from Chicago west to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Day & Morin.—A. T. Grant, Maritime Provinces; A. A. Bar- 
beau, Quebec; H. Rochon, Quebec; A. A. Lapointe, Quebec ; 
J. R. Raymond, Montreal; E. Bordua, Montreal; H. J. 
Bergeron, Montreal; R. F. Hick, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Eastern Ontario; H. K. Callard, Western Ontario; H. 
Martin, Eastern and Western Ontario; John Perry, Mani- 
toba; E. M. Pearen, Saskatchewan; John Gaa, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Dar.LinG, Joun & Co., Inc—Norman Findlay, Greater New 
York, Boston and the East, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Wallace J. McDonald, Chicago and large 
cities Middle West; Hans Oldoerp, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and Middle West; H. C. Hering, South, Southwest 
and Pacific Coast; L. A. Cox, Greater New York and nearby 
cities; H. C. Baker, Central West. 

Derk, JosepH & Co.—C. J. Magee, 24 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York; J. K. Taylor, 12 West Street, Boston; 
Fazzie & Bates, Lees Building, Chicago. 

DerK & Want Mrc. Co—Thos. S. Dolan & Co., 874 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Du Pont Fasrikoin Co—George W. Husted, New England; 
C. Hallock Silkman, Chas. Leshem, W. W. McCormack, 
Greater New York City; A. E. Prince, New York State, 
Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey; G. H. Bates Jr., 
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Southern territory south of Mason-Dixon Line and east 
of the Ohio River; S. W. Kelly, Eastern Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Michigan; J. W. Stark, A. P. Benners, city of Detroit 
and auto trade in Michigan; H. W. Wivel, Chicago, North- 
ern Illinois and Northwest; H. E. Herman, Indiana and 
Southern Illinois; J. J. O’Donohue, Southwestern territory; 
M. C. Frincke, Pacific Coast; H. T. Mitchell, Specialist; A. 
W. Purtle, C. W. Chappell, Canada; W. A. Cotton, Manager, 
Toronto; J. K. Rodgers, Director of Sales, Wilmington. 

FALKENBACH Mere. Co.—M. C. Boggis, Secy., Atlantic and Mid- 
dle States to Denver and part of South; N. W. T. Knott, 
164 Federal Street, Boston, New England; F. C. Billups, 223 
Sherlock Building, Portland, Oregon, Washington and Ida- 
ho; John G. Matthews, 4 East Hamilton Street, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

EmMpEN & Wormser.—W. H. Miller, East; Geo. L. Mason, 
Chicago and Northwest; E. S. Lewis, South Coast and Far 
West; J. Lobenstein, Pennsylvania and New York State; 
S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and New 
York State; J. Kurnicki, Greater New York. 

GotptHorP, Hrenry.—Henry Kest, 41 Union Square, New 
York, New York and Metropolitan District; Wm. McKen- 
dry, 562 East Ash Street, Portland, Oregon, Pacific Coast; 
Warren Stilwell, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Chicago and Middle West; J. C. Van Fossen, 2017 East 
Stella Avenue, Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Pennsylvania State. 

GouLp-MERSEREAU ComPpANy.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; John L. Zeller, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; E. P. Smith, 
Denver and West; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and 
Canada; Geo. R. Murdock, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Currian, Boston and New England; Sarkis Yag- 
jian, Boston; E. R. Brady, A. M. Davey, Fred. Friederichs 
and John L. Pratt, New York City. 

GREEN, Henry W. & Co.—Joseph Green, Robert M. Gillespie, 
Louis Bunselmeier, Ralph W. Stone, Jacob E. Cohan, James 
McElroy and Francis O’Donnell. 

HarrincTon, Georce S. Co.—N. A. Frazee, S. S. Thompson, 
A. S. Quick, P. C. Smith and C. H. Brown. 

HauGuton & Lee.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and New England; 
H. R. Johnson, Chicago, Northwest and Pacific Coast; J. E. 
Loughlin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; J. F. 
Martin, New York City and East; F. J. Seifert, Middle 
West; J. T. Glacken and B. F. Gaffney, House Salesmen. 

Herm, S. W. & Co.—H. W. Hardt, West; C. F. Judd, 59 East 
Adams Street, Chicago; T. F. Weissenburger, house; S. 
W. Heim, city. 

HeENpDERSON, Wm. & Co.—J. Charles Neumann, New York 
office, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio; D. A. Tarbell & Son, 521 
Washington Street, Boston, New England; L. W. Lee & 
Son, Republic Building, Chicago, Middle West; E. H. Lewis 
Co., 1055 Market Street, San Francisco, Coast. 
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Henson, Joun W. Co.—A. Burt Hunter, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Washington; Darwin Straus, Pennsylvania, 
East and New York State; C. M. Van Siclen, Michigan 
and Indiana; J. P. Strain, Middle West; E. A. Benson, 
Illinois and Missouri and Far West. 

Hitz, Jacoss & Co.—Louis Darmstandler, Monroe Hitz, Sig- 
mund Jacobs, Louis Kassler, Ira Jacobs, New York City; 
H. M. Boley, 4 Barnard Street, Savannah, Ga.; C. H. Lip- 
pincott, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass.; Leopold Levy, 
2124 Camp Street, New Orleans, La. 

Hopces Friser Carpet Co., Inc.—D. H. Miller, Frank F. Car- 
penter, Chas. Saarbach, Wm. C. Wiendieck, W. H. Wolcott, 
F. D. Barnett, Jerome Paul, Walter H. Kay, Everett Clitter. 

HoutreLp Mrc. Co.—New York sample-room, Robt. Mac- 
Laren, American Woolen Building, room 206; Karl Mueller, 
465 Marshall Street, Milwaukee, Middle West representa- 
tive; Geo. C. Salch Co., 718 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast territory; Frank A. Hill, Philadelphia, South- 
ern territory; Chas. E. Hilliker, 1523 Glenarm Street, Den- 
ver, Rocky Mountain territory. 

HorstMANN, Wo. H. Co.—Geo. J. Schneider, New York office, 
Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth Street; B. C. Myers and 
Geo. H. Riley, New York and vicinity; John F. Kruse, Phil- 
adelphia office; J. Laurens Kruse, H. H. McKelvy, Harry 
P. Jones, William H. Heritage and H. R. Le Noir, Phila- 
delphia and vicinity; A. V. Billet and H. C. Slaughter, As- 
sistant, Chicago, St. Louis and South; S. H. Palmer and 
G. Howard Palmer, Boston office, vicinity and Canada; 
James A. Wiley, New York State and Connecticut; Harry 
L. Smythe, Middle and Northeastern Pennsylvania and 
Southern New York; Wm. H. DeLany, New Jersey and 
Southeastern and Middle Pennsylvania; J. Warren Allen, 
Baltimore office, Washington, Maryland, Virginia and North 
and South Carolina; Clarence Phillips, Columbus and State 
of Ohio; Charles Andre, Pittsburgh, Western Pennsylvania ; 
Walter E. Kindt, Wisconsin, Dakotas, Northern Iowa and 
Minnesota; Geo. C. Hagen, Detroit and State of Michigan, 
Indiana and Louisville, Ky.; Arthur Austin, San Francisco 
and Coast States; H. F. Stratman, Southern Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska; Wm. J. Karl, Illinois and 
Chicago suburbs. Spectra, UpHotstery SALESMAN EXcLu- 
sivELy: J. Laurens Kruse, Northern New York, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Middle New England, New York City, and 
Newark, N. J., and Brooklyn. 

Howes, Tue S. M. Co—E. B. Byles, 218 Pawtuxet Avenue, 
Edgewood, R. I.; G. H. Cusack, 119 Harvard Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; E. T. Fenwick, 25 Goden Street, Belmont, 
Mass.; H. E. Gardner, 124 Kimball Avenue, Revere, Mass. ; 
C. M. Lawrence, 218 Washington Boulevard, Springfield, 
Mass.; F. E. Lonergan, 14 Miller Avenue, East Braintree, 
Mass.; A. W. Marston, 6 Clinton Street, Woodfords, Me.; 
Chas. Wheelock, 42 Union Street, Boston. 

James, T. M. & Co.—George Larsen, Pennsylvania, New York 
State and larger New England cities; William Brooks, New 
England; Gilbert F. Picot, New Jersey and Long Island; 
W. D. Harned, Virginia, District of Columbia and Mary- 
land; S. Simon, New York State, Vermont and Massachu- 
‘setts; Wm. T. Stokes, North and South Carolina; Wm. H. 
Turner, Georgia, Alabama and Florida; Joseph L. Trommer, 
house salesman. 


JAMESTOWN LouNGE Co.—C. F. Reilly, 724 Marbridge Build- 
ing, New York City, Metropolitan District and larger East- 
ern cities; J. T. McNeeley, 724 Marbridge Building, New 
York City, Metropolitan District; C. H. Berquist, James- 
town, N. Y., New England; H. B. Gould, 56 Anderson 
Place, Buffalo, New York State; L. C. Vollmer, 307 Almond 
Street, Williamsport, Pa., Eastern Pennsylvania and the 
South; C. Greenlund, Jamestown, N. Y., Western Penn- 
sylvania; A. L. Wible, Dover, Ohio, the larger Middle 
Western cities; R. O. Weible, Dover, Ohio, Ohio and Cen- 
tral South; M. L. Williams, Yazoo City, Miss., Middle 
West; H. A. Comer, 1442 West Forty-eighth Street, Los 
Angeles, Southwest and Pacific Coast west of Denver. 

Jamieson, ALEXANDER & Co.—H. R. McKenzie, A. M. Barbe, 
Louis Bernstein, Alex. De Luna, Wm. A. Peters, Henry C. 
Earle, Nathan Stahlbehl, Chas. W.- Hazen, Thomas Clowry. 


Jupp, H. L. Co—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. Dickin- 
son, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. Forrest, C. H. 
Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, F. D. H. Hubbell, 
C A. Jones, J. Kenny, F. I. Mansfield, J. McLaren Jr., 
C. L. Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. Smith, H. A. Steenstrup, 
G. B. Walker. 


Karpen, S. & Bros.—Jack Karpen, New York State, New 


England States; H. C. Biehl, Eastern Pennsylvania, large 
cities in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Washing- 
ington, D. C.; W. L. Day, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin; R. W. Murison, Illinois, lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri; W. G. Prange, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas; N. D. Pancoast, Arizona, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Wyoming, California, Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Montana and Washington; C. L. Weil, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania; J. A. Levering, Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan Peninsula, Northern Minnesota; Geo. Hand, In- 
diana and Michigan; H. F. Hutchinson, Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania; Ed. Pragge, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, West Virginia, New Orleans. 

Kirsch MANvuFACTURING Co.—H. B. Phillips, Northern IIli- 
nois and Western Wisconsin; E. H. Brooks, Texas and 
Eastern New Mexico; Jack Broughton, New York State; A 
Buscher, Kansas and Western Missouri; W. A. Damaske, 
Southern Illinois; D. J. Delaney, Pacific Coast; A. G. 
Francis, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and District of 
Columbia; S. B. Gardner, Nebraska and South Dakota; 
Jas. A. Hill, Montana, Washington, Oregon and Idaho and 
Western Canada; Wm. E. Hill, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Manitoba and Western Ontario; H. V. Lake, Eastern Ohio, 
West Virginia and Virginia; R. L. McDowell, Eastern Wis- 
consin and Northern Peninsula of Michigan; Earl MclIlvain, 
Southern Peninsula of Michigan; F. N. Oettinger, New 
York City, Brooklyn, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Long Island; J. Reinhart, Indiana; 
A. Smeenk, Eastern Iowa; A. Strauch, Western Ohio; 
W. L. Sims, Western Iowa; Chas. Vollmer, Oklahoma and 
Eastern Missouri; I. W. Lemle, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Southern Georgia and Florida; W. J. 
Grant, Ontario; F. K. Reynolds, Quebec, Maritime Prov- 
inces, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine; J. R. Oehmig, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Northern 
Georgia. 

KITTINGER FurNituRE Co.—Albert H. West, West and Middle 
West; Charles T. Parks, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
New England, Metropolitan, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Washington ; George E. Whitman, Canada, New York State, 
Pennsylvania and South. 

Kroper, Joon & Henry Revuser Co.—J. H. Dickey, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, the entire Pacific Coast and North 
and Southwestern section, west of Denver; S. M. Hauser, 
with branch salesroom, Republic Building, room 1528, State 
and Adams Streets, Chicago, Chicago and entire western 
section from Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul 
and Duluth; Ben K. Pugh, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Washington, as far west as Indianapolis, and as far south 
as Cincinnati and Louisville; A. H. Jacobs, Detroit, State of 
Michigan, parts of upper Ohio, and Indiana and Canada; 
T. F. Sheehy, entire South and Southwest, including Texas 
and Atlantic Coast Line; T. H. Coffee, New York State, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, part of Connecticut; F. H. 
Drowne, with Boston office, room 509 Jefferson Building, 
564 Washington Street, Boston, Boston and New England 
States; L. Jarrett, large trade in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Newark and Philadelphia; F. H. Timke, Brooklyn, New 
York City and vicinity; H. Oedekoven, New York City and 
nearby towns; B. M. Wood, New York store salesman. In 
addition Henry Reubel makes several trips a year to Chi- 
cago, in the interest of the large jobbing trade of said city. 

LACKAWANNA LEATHER Co.—Richard R. Good, Middle States; 
= T. Grevatt, Eastern States; A. J. & J. R. Cook, Coast 

tates. 


Ler, BEHRENS & Co., Inc_—Walter J. Wilde. 

Lewis, Rospert Co.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New York, 
Boston and the Pacific Coast; Joseph Z. Muir, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Harold S. Johnson, Middle 
West; Paul C. Seeback, New York State, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana. 


Lors & ScHOENFELD Co.—F. W. Colyer, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Southern Pennsylvania; W. P. Cowperthwaite, 
Northwest; W. A. Dale, Indiana and Michigan; V. L. Em- 
met, New England States, Pennsylvania and jobbing centers ; 
H. A. Frank, Canada; D. J. Mahoney, New York State; 
A. J. Raine, Ohio; W. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; A. D. 
Simon, South; H. W. Squires, Metropolitan District. 

LovEMAN Bros.—Irving Silverstein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 
and New York; Harry S. Harrison, Missouri, Kansas, lowa 
and Nebraska; Melvin Bamberger, Michigan and Wis- 
consin; Chas. J. Drypolcher, New York, Pennsylvania, 
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Vermont and New Hampshire; Goodfriend, Wiener & Co., 
Pacific Coast; Lewis Loveman, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; Emile M. Loveman, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Maine; Geo. W. Wicks Jr., Baltimore, 
Washington and Maryland; Arthur Ash, British Columbia 
and Canada. ; 

McMauon & Cremins.—Thos. J. McMahon, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; P. D. Cremins, New 
York City, New York State; S. E. Peck, Middle West and 
East; H. C. Baker, Far West. ; 

Mansure, E. L. Co.—George C. Carnie, George F. Wright, 
Walter H. Neff, Chas. E. Shults, B. F. Oberndorf, R. L. 
MacLean, E. M. Boyington, Otto Winnegge and Felix 
Robin, Chicago; J. L. Swope, W. A. Holloway and Jas. B. 
Carroll, Hartford Building, New York; W. L. Rand, Jeffer- 
son Building, Boston; Joseph E. Chappatte, Philadelphia. 

Marsie & SHatruck CuHair Co—A. B. Hunn, 815 Marbridge 
Building, New York City, East; H. G. Hunn, 515 Harvester 
Building, Chicago, Middle West; J. A. Clorety, 1055 Market 
Street, San Francisco, West; T. A. Daffron, 1426 Porter 
Street, Richmond, Va., South; E. C. Knapp, Fayetteville, 
N. Y., smaller Eastern cities. 

MIcHIGAN CHarr Co.—C. H. Cox and L. E. Kunz, East; C. B. 
Parmenter, H. A. Hurd and E. A. Fenske, Middle West; 
R. G. Calder, West; W. R. Penny, South. 

MILLER WirE Sprinc Co.—A. Vere Martin, 204 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; Clarence M. Schneider, 630 North Ridge- 
land Avenue, Oak Park, Ill.; James T. Powell, 98 Balti- 
more Street, Hartford; W. J. Stratton, 31 Gates Street, 
Worcester; Osgood & Howell, Wells-Fargo Building, San 
Francisco; W. N. Torrence, 964 Crescent Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn. . 

Mus & Grips Corporation.—F. W. Meyer, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin; G. B. Weppler, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, lowa; T. A. Korsen Jr., Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; W. B. Fitch, 
Boston and New England; F. A. Winterson, New York 
State and Canada; W. T. Campbell, Heyworth Building, 
Chicago; C. Gillespie, 207 Powell St., San Francisco. 

Moss Rose Mrc. Co.—Leon S. Fox, Berthold Strauss, Harold 
W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Walter J. Moore, Victor 
Echausse. 

Nanon Co.—A. Bourke, Metropolitan and East; H. M. Carr, 
New York, West and Canada; D. J. Getter, wareroom. 

NeuMAIER, Eucene & Co.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; John S. O’Connor, Middle West; Lionel S. 
Einstein, Central States; A. Burghardt, 101 South Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago, Chicago and surroundings; Harry Levy, 
Pennsylvania; N. N. Thal, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Metropolitan District. 

OeHRLE BrotHers Co—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, 
H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, 
New York office, Hartford Building, New York State, New 
England States and Canada; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Southern States; Geo. W. Mason, Chicago office, 
Thomas Church Building,.Chicago and Middle West; H. R. 
Blanck, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey; 
H. O. Pierce, Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. 

Outo Canvas Goons Mre. Co.—L. G. Sadler and R. H. Han- 
naford. 

Or1noKA Mitts.—Wm. L. Wagner, 1608 Heyworth Building, 
Chicago, Chicago and the Middle West; Howard Benner, 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building, Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and the South 
Atlantic States; Robert J. Cunningham, New England, New 
York State and Ohio; Harry C. Meany, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and Newark; John H. Kemp, 519 Commercial Building, 
San Francisco, San Francisco and Pacific Coast; George J. 
Becker, 1608 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Texas and Middle 
West States; T. R. Dolan, New England and Canada. 

Orsenico Company, Inc.—E. J. Orsenigo, west of Chicago; 
H. S. Pack, east of Chicago; I. C. Eldredge, Metropolitan 
District ; F. O. Denecke, Elias Orsenigo, I. Levit, showroom. 

Patmer, I. E. Co—New York office, 334 Fourth Avenue; 
William Du Val & Co., Santa Marina Building, San Fran- 
cisco; the Quereau-Shraader Selling Co., Denver; R. N. 
Scott, Southam Building, Montreal; A. H. Selwyn, 8 Law- 
rence Lane, Cheapside, London, England. 

Patmer & Emsury Mrc. Co—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. 
Beck, E. Louis Barak and Lewis M. Parker; Chas. S. Dar- 
ling, 1024 Phelan Building, San Francisco, the Coast. 
Patcuinc, Joun F. & Co—Robt. J. Naylor, Middle West, 

* Northwest, Southwest; Leon F. Scoboria, New York City, 
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New York State; John J. McMorrow, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington; Hubert R. Smith, South; Chas. S. Dar. 
ling, Pacific States; F. W. Simon, Chicago; Chas. L. Seavey, 
Boston. 

Penn Tapestry Co.—A. Jaconbson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; W. A. Payson, 9 Columbia 
Street, Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Hartford City, 
Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 115 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Chicago; N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; H. S. Griffith, general man- 
ager, and Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington and West. 

PHILADELPHIA Tapestry MiL_s.—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 141- 
147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also New England; 
Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; E. B. Green, South; Clyde Mendenhall, Balti- 
more, Washington and Philadelphia; J. T. McCann & Son, 
St. Paul, Minn., Northwest; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West 
and New York State; Michael Phelan, Canada. 

Pincston, W. J. & Co.—W. J. Pingston, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and New England; Henry Jung, 
Middle West and New York State; Laurence Renneisen, 
Chicago, South and Northwest; Joseph McDonough, New 
England. 

Poiiitz, LeFort & Kron.—Frederic Staylor, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Metropolitan District and Middle West; Samuel 
Adler, Chicago, Northwest, part of Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio; W. R. Fleming, 929 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washington, Virginia; 
Joseph Kress, New England and part of Pennsylvania; Fred 
Heilbron, Atlanta, Ga., entire South; E. A. Benson, St. 
Louis, Mo., Missouri, Lowa, part of Illinois, Kansas; J. B. 
Gentry, Oregon, North and South Dakota, Idaho; Caro & 
Upright, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Pacific Coast; 
M. F. Phelan & Co., Montreal, entire Canada. 

Popper, JosepH.—Herman Kinsler, West and Northwest; 
Joseph Popper, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
A. Westman, Boston and the East. 

QuaintTance, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle Western States; 
Chas. S. Darling, Pacific Coast, 1064 Phelan Building, San 
Francisco; C. F. Judd, Chicago office, 59 East Adams Street; 
W. J. Phillips, Ohio and Indiana; J. C. Carlin, Southern 
States; J. Mackie, New York City and House. 

Ries, E. & Co.—J. Mitchell, Middle West; H. D. Graham, 
Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W. McKendry, Pacific 
Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan (small 
cities) ; R. J. Larson, lowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota (small cities) ; H. Alexander, city and New Jersey; 
Hugo Ries, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; W. 
M. Perry, New York State and Pennsylvania; E. P. Miller, 
Chicago; Wells & Hammond, New England. 

Ritcnig, R. J. & R. Co.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr., 
4080 Orchard, Frankford; Otto Jacobs, Lees Building, 
Chicago; A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New York; H. 
Pilkington, 67 Chauncy Street, Boston; Edgar Fenton, 713 
Empire Building, Toronto, Canada; Phoenix Carpet Co., 
18 East Eighteenth Street, New York, agent for bath rugs; 
Geo. E. Krick, 3712 Virginia Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
Far West. 

Roos MANUFACTURING CompaANy.—F. W. Cook, East; W. B. 
Millar, Minnesota, North and South Dakota; Haskell 
Rightor, Southern; Wm. Stewart, Western Coast; Chas. 
Bienert, Wisconsin; L. C. Broecker, Northern Michigan, 
Wm. Lee, Michigan; C. A: Curran, Illinois; G. W. Newlin, 
Indiana; J. M. Weber, New York and Pennsylvania; Wen- 
dell Gray, New England States; W. H. Stoeffel, New York 
City; F. A. Howard, Iowa. 

RosENTHAL, W. E.—John C. Gifkins, Middle West and Pacific 
Coast; A. Max, Eastern territory; Thomas Boyer, Phila- 
delphia; E. E. Unland, Metropolitan District, and Wm. 
Sherman, city. 

RousMANIERE, WiLtt1AMsS & Co.—John S. Wylie, Thomas E. 
Hayes, 53 Leonard Street, New York City; Henry Brook- 
shaw, 93 Lincoln Street, Boston; Earl W. Masden and 
Arthur W. Hooper, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago; 
Edward J. Glader Jr., 1602 Locust Street, St. Louis; W. B. 
Jackson, 627 Worcester Building, Portland, Oregon; A. B. 
Luther, Los Angeles, California. 

Royat Curtain Mrc. Co.—Geo. A. Kay, Western Massachu- 
setts and New York State; Geo. H. De Luna, Middle West, 
headquarters at Indianapolis; H. L. Gordon, Northwest, 59 
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East Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; Max Lichtenstein, Phila- 
delphia and South, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
Sumner S. Gordon, Boston. 


Royse, Geo. & Co.—Herbert Gardner, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York; Herbert Royle, New York and Middle West; Louis 
Denhof, Northwest; Walter Brown, South; Geo. Royle 
Jr., Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


Ryan & McGauan.—Edward Ryan, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Boston; G. B. Mc- 
Gahan, West and Northwest; E. M. Spavin, New York 
State and New England; George Lacy, Illinois, lowa, Wis- 
consin and Northwest; W. F. Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. 

Ryer & CasHeL.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land and New York State; Wm. S. Cashel, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio; Max Lichtenstein, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and South; Joseph Plon, New York City, New 
Jersey and New England. 


SANForD, STEPHEN & Sons, Inc—New York office, Geo. C. 
McBrien; H. T. Browne, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilming- 
ton, Washington and Camden, N. J.; E. T. Donovan, Penn- 
sylvania; G. F. Koch, New York; R. C. Howell, Metropoli- 
tan District and Northern New Jersey; J. H. Stitt, New 
York and Connecticut; G. T. Malone, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey south of Trenton, some towns in Pennsylvania; 
A. R. Ulp, Southern territory; Boston office, H. B. Rich- 
mond and G. A. Kling, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island;, Detroit office, J. Slevin 
and E. H. Clark, Ohio and Michigan; Chicago office, Frank 
Schlegel, E. T. Rahn, LeRoy Schlegel, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa; St. Louis office, Wm. E. Craighead, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas and Arkansas; Minneapolis office, 
L. B. Shotwell, Peter Hoehnan, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and North Dakota; Portland, Ore., office, G. H. Erwin, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and 
Colorado; San Francisco office, N. L. Walter, California, 
Nevada and Arizona; J. E. Bierck, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico. 


Scuneter’s Sons & Co., Peter—P. A. Gettler, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New England States; M. McNeil, 
West and Middle West; W. A. Black, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, assisted by Wm. M. Black; E. E. Roebling, Boston 
to Maine, assisted by A. A. Roebling; Charles S. Darling, 
Pacific Slope through Denver, assisted by F. Darling and 
W. G. Nielson; James G. Leestma, Chicago; J. C. Carlin, 
Southern States. 

Suaw Furniture Co—Chester L. Greene, 14 East Thirty- 
third Street, New York City; James Gillies, 601 Story 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal.; C. A. Wellman, 616 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, II. 

STAHELI, RieTMANN & Co.—John Moench, West and North- 
west; T. J. Atchison, Middle West and South; M. L. 
Monash, New York State and part of Middle West; W. W. 
McLean, smaller towns West; A. H. Dolder, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Victor Krusi, 
Pacific Coast and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston and house. 


Sreap & Miriter Co—George Banker, New York office and 
Boston; Thomas J. O’Connor, Middle West; Andrew M. 
Langwill, Chicago office and Northwest territory; W. D. 
Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, New York 
State and New England; R. T. Montague, Southern States ; 
B. E. Devoy, Pacific Coast; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan 
District and Brooklyn; R. A. Fry, Metropolitan District, 
New Jersey and Philadelphia: 

Srern Broruers.—M. H. Brandenburger, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, Middle West and New York State; 
Geo. F..King, 1716 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Far West 
and Pacific Coast; A. H. Abels, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
New England; O. A. Dietz, James Roach and R. G. Sharp. 

Srronerm & RomAnNn.—George D. Garrett, New York State, 
Middle West and South; E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; W. E. McBride, Chicago and North- 
west; Albert Schmidt, Chicago assistant and vicinity; Chas. 
A. McManus, Boston, New England; Jas. Gillies, from 
Denver west to Pacific Coast; Alvin P. Alton, New York, 
decorative trades; George Koester, suburban New York 
and Brooklyn. 

Srurzeneccer & TANNER.—S. S. Pashley, 1218 Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, 


New York State and East; James Millen, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati; C. H. Lymbery, 329 Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast; Henry Middleton, vicinity of 
New York; F. R. Frerichs, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Tuorp, J. H. & Co.—Harry I. Wood, Boston office manager, 
New England States and all of New York State, excepting 
Greater New York and Long Island; Fred L. Veckley, 
Boston office assistant, the smaller towns in New England 
and New York State; Harold S. Jennings, Philadelphia 
office manager, Baltimore, Washington, Virginia, all of 
Pennsylvania; Albert C. Benner, Philadelphia office assist- 
ant, the smaller cities in the territory; Arthur D. Funk, 
Chicago office manager, Northwest and West to Denver, 
Illinois, Michigan, including Detroit, Missouri, including St. 
Louis; A. P. Will, Chicago office assistant and local terri- 
tory; S. A. Davis, San Francisco office manager, Pacific 
Coast, Salt Lake City and everything north and west of 
that city; Joseph Trench, San Francisco office assistant and 
local territory; E. J. Beale, New York headquarters, to 
wait on visiting buyers; Charles W. Brooke, New York 
headquarters, manager general store salesmen, and South 
and Southwest; Harry Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky; Harry V. Mooney, William H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, 
Joseph J. Nagro, New York City; Lennard Chastel, Boyer 
French Fabric Department. 

Turner & Seymour Mrc. Co.—H. B. Houghton, E. A. Loomis, 
G. U. Angevine, Frank H. Angevine, C. J. Crabb, H. J. 
Valentine, K. M. Johns, U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
Co. and J. C. McCarty & Co., New York City; Walter P. 
Notcutt, Ltd., London, England; H. Plaut Trading Co., 
Buenos Ayres; C. F. Gerlach. 


Van Bierxom, Davin.—Geo. C. Dyer and J. F. Irons, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington; Louis Emery, New 
England and New York State; Wm. A. Christian, Brook- 
lyn and Long Island; J. M. Rothstein and D. Van Blerkom, 
Metropolitan District. : 

Wattiser, H. F. Co.—Chicago office, P. P. Rudhart, R. E. 
Walliser; Wm. A. Noyes, Middle West; New York office, A. 
Jacobson, 41 Union Square; Pacific Coast,-A. M. Morgen- 
thaler, San Gabriel, Cal. 

West Brancw Novetty Co.—F. W. Strong, Dalton, Mass., 
New England States; A. Jacobson, eighth floor, Hartford 
Building, New York City, Metropolitan District; L. M. 
Otto, Williamsport, Pa., New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware; Arthur Belitzer, 
Bishopville, S. C., Southern States. 

WesterRLy TextitE Co.—T. M. Richards, New York City and 
vicinity; J. L. Rogers, Middle West, office, 207 Saxton 
Building, St. Joseph, Mo.; Winnie & Adams Company, 
Pacific Coast, office, 707 Grayco Building, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Evans & Evans, Canada, offices, Toronto and Montreal. 

Wit & Baumer Co—W. M. Hodges, Philadelphia; Leo 
Nerenberg, New York City; W. H. Carey, New York City; 
Wm. H. Hamilton, house. 

Witson, P. K. & Son.—Nelson H. Dixon, Southern States; 
William H. Geary, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, West 
Virginia; Frank L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; 
Montague Platt, New York and Eastern States, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington; Harry A. Storms, principal 
cities of West and Middle West; John E. Smith, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin; Geo. Cunningham Jr., Wm. Bunt, 
New York City, Brooklyn and surrounding towns; George 
Lyons, New Jersey and Long Island; Chicago office, 237 
South Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia office, 1033 Chestnut 
Street; St. Louis office, Eighth and Locust Streets; Detroit 
office, Empire Building. 

Witcomse, McGeacuin & Co.—George McGeachin, Chicago; 
Alex. Troup, Boston and Northwest; C. E. Sills, Denver 
and Pacific Coast; T. L. Atkinson, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and New York State; A. R. 
Walter, New England, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
M. W. Barbour, Illinois, Kansas, Indiana and the South; 
W. D. Scott, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa and the Dakotas; 
C. S. Griffin, Decorative Trade, New York City. 


Zen1tH Mutts.—Sol. Dryfoos, Middle West; H. J. Rieser, 
Chicago and Northwest; Caro & Upright, Far West; San 
Francisco office, 717 Market Street; New York office, 354 
Fourth Avenue. 
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Robert Paul Coutard. 


MEMBER OF SAUBIAC FIRM IN SERVICE. 
OBERT PAUL COUTARD, of the firm of B. 
Saubiac & Son, who has made many western trips 
for his firm and is particularly well known to those 
who visit the New York headquarters, has answered 
the call of his country by volunteering for service 
with the Columbia University Officers’ Training Corps 
in the engineers’ branch. 


Mr. Coutard had a year’s service in the French 
army prior to his becoming an American citizen some 
years ago, and is looked upon as a valuable addition 
to the officers’ unit in connection with the Columbia 
University Corps, because of his intimate knowledge 
of the French language. It is Mr. Coutard’s desire 
to be among the first of the volunteer troops to be 
sent abroad, in the full expectation that his firm’s 
customers, and his own personal clients, will accord 
his firm their hearty support. It is not the intention 
of B. Saubiac & Son to employ another salesman to 
make the trip usually made by Mr. Coutard, but they 
will endeavor in other ways to carry on the closest 
co-operation with their customers, and render the 
same exclusive service in the matter of special-order 
embroideries, and the making of unusual decorative 
draperies, valances, lamp-shades, etc., while Mr. 
Coutard is doing his bit over-seas. 





A NEW CURTAIN FABRIC. 
Fok the Fall season Ryer & Cashel are showing an 
exceptionally fine line of couch-covers comprising 
some seventy patterns and including interesting ex- 
amples of the verdures, kashgars, all-over and striped 
patterns. 
In the line of sun-fast curtains being brought out 
by the firm, there are silk and mercerized combina- 
tions in a wide range of colors. 


In portiéres there are numerous patterns, partic- 
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ularly noteworthy among which are the fifty-inch silk 
and mercerized effects, offered in about twelve differ- 
ent colors. 


An effective curtain has a mercerized warp with 
an art silk filling. This curtain is forty-two inches 
wide and is being shown in Japanese and other pat- 
terns. It is made up in eight different colors and 
has attracted much attention among the department 
store buyers and the decorative trade. In connection 
with these, a fine line of Sicilian curtains made up in 
three different colors and in many designs is also 
being shown. 


In table scarfs, the firm are showing a large and 
varied assortment, which includes about thirty-six pat- 
terns with gold braid edgings. The line in tapestry 
yard goods is, as usual, very large and contains many 
excellent patterns, among which are fine examples of 
the Italian Renaissance. 





NEW YORK TRADE UPHOLSTERERS’ 
OUTING. 


O* JUNE 10 the first annual outing of the As- 

sociation of Trade Upholsterers was held at 
Witzel’s Grove, Long Island. The members. and 
guests spent a most enjoyable day, devoted largely 
to competing for useful and valuable prizes donated 
by various supply houses. The events consisted of. a 
100-yard dash, 440-yard run, three-legged race, shoe 
race, bowling, baseball and dancing. All the ladies 
attending received souvenirs and were participants 
in several of the above events. 





A PROCESS FOR CLEANING HOLLANDS. 


A PROCESS has been found for cleaning window 

shade hollands that should be investigated by 
all upholstery departments. This process, which is the 
invention of Charles Segall, 2744 Broadway, New 
York, not only removes spots, grease and dust but the 
discolorations of time and sunburn. In other words, 
this process brings the shade back to its original color 
in a manner that permits it to roll and be practically 
as if new. 

The process is not for sale but Mr. Segall has 
installed machines of sufficient capacity to care for a 
very considerable trade and will offer special prices to 
dealers, so that a good profit can be made in the clean- 
ing of hollands. 





TAKE BETTER BOSTON QUARTERS. 


Se Boston office of Stroheim & Romann, on July 

1, removes to Room 306, the Berkley. Building. 
The new quarters, which are in the very heart of the 
upholstery and decorative trade, are being hand- 
somely fitted and will offer considerably more dis- 
play space than in their former location. 
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PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT THE WAR. 

(Continued from page 66.) 
you, gentlemen, to heed everything he says. He 
tells me that if things go on as they are, if food 
consumption continues as heretofore, allowing for a 
normal crop, and we know that we are not going 
to have a normal crop, even allowing for a certain 
increase of production, that a year from the first of 
May, just past, there will not be one ounce of bread- 
stuffs in the world. If we are to save France and 
England we must have a common table with those 
two countries. We must be most cautious in the 
ase of breadstuffs. It isn’t as though we were 
called upon to do some great heroic act. We are 
simply asked to avoid waste, to be careful, and in 
all things, I am using Mr. Hoover’s words, to be 
temperate. 

I want to say just one word about the fighting 
man. I hate and loathe war, and perhaps I have 
more reason for the feeling than a great many who 
are here to-day. I have seen it in its very worst 
aspects. I know how it breaks down restraint—l 
know how it brings out the worst that is in weak 
men; and yet I say that if America had not taken 
the step to which she is now pledged, that America 
would have lost her soul. 

“He is dead, indeed, who will not fight and 
who dies fighting has increased, and finds when 





Beautifully-lacquered chair, made by the Orsenigo Co. 





fighting shall be done, great rest and fullness after 
death.” That is what one young fighting man said 
from the trenches about a month before he died, 
as his lips broke into song and he declared to the 
world of thinking men that the cause was such that 
a man must fight and must if need be, lay down his 
life. 

It is a splendid thing and yet a terrible thing 
to see masses of men of courage marching to meet 
the enemy at Arras and the Vimy Ridge and then 
down at the South along the Argonne front; and 
yet those men have an ideal and they are going to 
be so true to that ideal that they will pour their life 
blood before relinquishing to the enemy. 

And those fighting men are calling to us to-day 
to send of our very choicest and our best, to stand 
side by side with them, where thundering lines of 
battle stand. I know America will respond; for 
America has in her a measure of self-sacrifice that 
has not been fully tested, but when it is tested it 
will not be found wanting. 

In conclusion let me say that although the 
world is out of joint and times are difficult, there 
are certain permanent obligations resting upon the 
nation, concerning which she must not waver. 
Those engaged in such obligations must bend them- 
selves to their fulfillment with unremitting earnest- 
ness and vigor. 

In a few weeks I sail back to one of those 
permanent obligations of this country, the develop- 
ment of the people of the Philippine Islands; but as 
I go I am thankful that I have had the opportunity 
to do my bit in connection with the great war. 





MAKING BUSINESS PAY. 
OR a business book to reach in three years its sixth 
printing, it must of necessity contain merit beyond 
the ordinary. Such a book is “Getting the Most Out 
of Business,” by E. St. Elmo Lewis, published by the 
Ronald Press Co., price $2.50. 

Mr. Lewis needs no introduction to students of 
modern business magazines. He has been a very pro- 
lific writer in the last ten years, and as advertising 
manager for the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. a 
few years ago he created a tremendous stir by a series 
of articles on figuring profits. 

Mr. Lewis has made an experimental study of 
the man side of efficiency in business, and the book 
here under discussion is 500 pages out of his experi- 
ence as a successful organizer of business man-power. 
It is an addition to the library of business literature 
that every live man should read and possess. 





A HANDY directory for upholstery buyers is being 
distributed free of charge by Eugene Neumaier 
& Co., 3 West Eighteenth Street, 
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WHAT ORIGINALITY REALLY MEANS. 


fb Sse man who says that 

there is nothing new in 
design, that all motifs can 
be traced back, and that 
therefore nobody is entitled 
to design protection, doesn’t 
get the right conception of 
what originality is. 

Kennard L. Wedg- 
wood is showing a line of 
Wedgwood styles in this 
country to-day that were 
originated away back be- 
tween 1760 and 1795 by his 
great grandfather, Josiah 
Wedgwood. 

The fame and prosper- 
ity of Wedgwood rested 
absolutely in the way that 
Wedgwood created results, 
though using the old classic motifs. Nothing that he 
did was absolutely new in decoration. It was the 
Wedgwood “expression” which made his reputation. 
Then, as now, there were copyists, innumerable con- 
temporaries were following the Wedgwood style, but 
none of them put that “something” into his work that 
we call “individuality.” They didn’t do things in just 
the same way that Wedgwood did them. 

It was the same with the Adam style, and the 
Sheraton. All the designers followed the pacemakers, 
but unless they absolutely reproduced line for line, 
texture for texture, finish for finish, the work of these 
master craftsmen, they didn’t get the effect; and as a 
result the names of Wedgwood, Adam and Sheraton 
have survived through the ages, while the copyists are 
lost in the maze of oblivion. 














A NEW DEPARTURE. 


N THE new Fall line of Emden & Wormser, which 
is now ready for inspection, there are a number of 
fine hand-drawn-work curtains with bedsets to match 
which have already attracted considerable attention 
throughout the trade. 


In the line of yard goods being brought out by 
the firm for the Fall season there is a splendid assort- 
ment of sixteen-point filet nets and a large number 
of thirty-six-inch marquisettes that can be delivered 
for twelve and one-half cents a yard. 

A little side line recently instituted by the firm 
consists of a large assortment of American flags made 
up in fast-colored battleship cotton bunting. They 
range from 3x5 feet to 12x 24, and sell from $2.50 
to $22.50. 
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GARDEN FURNITURE THAT ENDURES. 
ARDEN decorations of cast stone, in fact deco- 
rative pieces in general, made of this material, 
have come strongly into favor in recent years and a 
few points regarding the quality of work of the J. C. 
Kraus Cast Stone Works, whose salesrooms are at 363 
Lexington Avenue, New York, will not be amiss. In 
the first place, every piece, no matter how small, is 
reinforced with a carefully-made steel and wire core. 
Each piece is made of finely-crushed quartz, which 
makes a lasting stone. All pieces, from the smallest 
to the large console tables and fountains, are cast, no 
pressed work being used. 

A specialty is made of producing any sort of 
decorative pieces in water-proof caen stone. Several 
halls and vestibules have been entirely finished in this 
caen stone work, which is not in the least injured by 
being washed with a hose. 





THE MATTER OF GOOD THREAD. 
O* WHAT advantage is it to have lining, fringes, 
trimmings, etc., in absolute harmony for the con- 
struction of a drapery order if the whole is spoiled 
by a poor, or off-colored thread? 

From the standpoint of the customer’s satisfac- 
tion, the store might better maintain a full supply of 
all standard shades in the workroom than use a single 
spool of thread that is unsuited to the job of which 
it is a part. 

The John C. Meyer Thread Co. are specialists 
in standard threads for drapery, upholstery and carpet 
purposes. They make a complete color line in several 
qualities, also sewing silks of all kinds, and can match 
any color desired. 





English drum table by the Kensington Mfg. Co. 


























We show herewith three new chests from the line of the Roos Mfg. Co. showing the period character of their 
product. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the firm have a permanent exhibit on the sixth floor of the 
Klingman Building, Grand Rapids, where an extensive line is shown. 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF ADVERTISING. 

A REMARKABLE brochure has just been pub- 

lished by the Stewart Hartshorn Co. under the 
title “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration.” It 
introduces a department df free decorative service by 
Alice Burrell Irvine, a new feature with the Stewart 
Hartshorn Co., and gives several very interesting ex- 
amples in color of good interior decoration and decora- 
tive accessories. Incidentally, of course, there is a 
history of the Stewart Hartshorn Co. interestingly 
written and a description of the firm’s products with 
illustrations of their various factories. 

Altogether it is one of the handsomest advertis- 
ing booklets we have seen in many a day and buyers 
who have not already received a copy are advised to 
write for one immediately. 





A GENEROUS LIBERTY LOAN PLAN. 

ANY firms have shown a patriotic interest in the 

Liberty Loan by helping their employees to finance 
bond purchases. A rather effective way has been put 
in operation by the plant of W. T. Smith & Son, 
Philadelphia, by means of which their employees are 
able to pay seventy-five cents per week for a $50 
bond, the firm making a gift of the balance and deliv- 
ering the bond at the expiration of the year. 

This means that for every $39 paid by an employee 
for a bond the firm make an outright gift of $11. 





KAPOCK FURNITURE COVERINGS. 

NEW departure for A. Theo. Abbott & Co. is 

their Kapock furniture coverings, which are 
guaranteed to be unfadeable. In addition to these, 
several new styles have been introduced in the firm’s 
light-weight Kapock drapery materials, including Chi- 
nese and Japanese designs in characteristic colorings. 
Mr. Abbott, of the firm, is at the present visiting the 
trade in the Middle West. 


UPHOLSTERY TRAVELERS’ ACTIVITIES. 
Basia Upholstery Travelers’ Association have several 
very active committees at work planning for two 
big events in the-year’s work of the association. 
The first is a combined business meeting, enter- 





tainment and smoker to take place at the Aldine Club, 
Monday, June 25. At this meeting new by-laws and 
constitution will be voted upon, a vaudeville entertain- 
ment is to be furnished free of charge and a splendid 
time is anticipated. 

At this meeting also plans will be perfected for 
the association’s annual outing which is to be held at 
Witzel’s Grove, College Point, August 11. There will 
be a baseball game, field sports, bowling, an excellent 
shore dinner, and other elements of interest by means 
of which the committee in charge will attempt to sur- 
pass in enjoyment the first outing, held in August 
last year. 





CLAFLIN CORPORATION’S CRETONNES. 


i heey latest line of cretonnes to be presented to the 

trade is now being shown by the H. B. Claflin 
Corporation in a selection of patterns and color 
schemes that are both tasteful and original. The com- 
plete line comprises five different qualities, which will 
give the buyer a wide price as well as style diversity. 
The cretonnes are offered under the trade-name of 
“Bontex,” and it is safe to say that the Claflin drapery 
department, with this line under the management of 
Robert O. Huson, will take its place not only as one 
of the thrifty and most profitable of the Claflin organ- 
ization, but add materially to the American manufac- 
turing industry in decorative art. 





MEETING AT MAYOR MITCHEL’S OFFICE. 


A* IMPORTANT meeting of the editors of the 

New York Trade Journals was held at the office 
of Mayor Mitchel Tuesday the 12th instant. 

The meeting was called by C. R. Clifford, a mem- 
ber of the Organization Committee of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Defense. 

Nearly every trade and every business conducted 
in New York was represented. 

John W. Stephenson, E. Clute, H. W. Smith 
and P. B. Littlehale, representing respectively the 
upholstery, the wall-paper, the silk and the lace 
trades, were appointed upon a general committee, 
the object of which is to be hereinafter announced. 
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AIMONE GALLERIES REMOVAL. 

E thang Aimone Galleries, selling representatives of 

the Aimone Mfg. Co., who have occupied for the 
last couple of years a very remarkable building at the 
corner of Madison Avenue and West Forty-fifth 
Street, have taken temporary quarters in the building 
at 25 West Forty-fifth Street, where they occupy 
one of the ground floor stores and the entire loft of 
the second floor. 

The new warerooms were officially opened June 4, 
and a remarkable display of Aimone importations and 
reproductions is presented. 

The Aimone exhibition is too well known to re- 
quire a specific description which, indeed, would be 
impossible to accomplish without devoting an entire 
book the size of this magazine to the purpose. It 
should be sufficient for us to inform the trade that 
the Aimone Galleries are prepared to care for the 
interests of the trade, and that every facility is offered 
in connection with the new display rooms which will 
be maintained at the address given above until other 
quarters may be secured. 





NEW DAMASKS IN STRONG LINE. 
NE of the most remarkable exhibitions of domestic 
textiles ever presented by the Stead & Miller Co. 
is now on display at the firm’s New York salesrooms, 
242 Fourth Avenue. There has been a great increase 
in the number of fabrics shown, but principal interest, 


of necessity, centers about the display of damasks, - 


which comprises solid silk, silk and mercerized, and 
mercerized textures in a range of color and design 
effects that is bewildering in its complexity. 

There are huge all-over Renaissance patterns, 
ogival designs, stripes interspersed with plain damask 
bands, broken stripes, figured stripes, verdure stripes, 
Chinese figured all-over designs, and numerous com- 
binations in silk and mercerized effects that one would 
readily take for imported textures and give them high 
commendation as such. 

Not a little interest attaches to an antique damask 
with a silk background, which, though having the ap- 
pearance: of age, is a sturdy fabric that will give reli- 
able service as a furniture covering. 

A Venetian Milanese damask, of very fine char- 
acter, is worthy of special notice. 

In the’ plainer materials there are new armures, 
solid color, of remarkably high luster, and a range of 
mercerized poplins, the twenty-seven colors of which 
include many new and delicate shades that suit the 
present demand in draperies and upholstery. In the 
poplins, armures and damasks, particular note should 
be made of the ample color range and the remarkably 
brilliant finish of the textures. 

New verdures are shown in several unusual styles, 
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one of which is illustrated on this page. New couch- 
covers, new tapestries, tapestry curtains, silk curtains, 
damask curtains and bordered curtains are offered in a 
broad range of designs and in a selection of colors 
that is exceedingly ample. 





MEETING OF WOMEN DECORATORS. 
MEETING of the Association of Women Deco- 
rators was held on the evening of Friday, June 
8, for the purpose of stimulating the sale of Liberty 
Bonds. Miss Gheen presided. The rooms were deco- 
rated with various posters, and a copy of Frank 
Vanderlip’s address, delivered June 4 at the Aldine 
Club, was read, and conveyed a comprehensive under- 
standing of the subject. 

The meeting was addressed by Miss Cooke, bond 
expert, from Wall Street, and a subscription list was 
immediately started and a volunteer committee under- 
took to canvass firms not represented in attendance. 





UPHOLSTERY MEN OPEN BASEBALL 
SEASON. 

N MAY 26, the athletes in J. H. Thorp & Co.’s 

New York salesrooms participated in a baseball 
game with a like organization from Stroheim & 
Romann’s. The game, which took place at Van Cort- 
landt Park, ended with a score of 15 to 7 in favor of 
the S. & R. boys. The batteries for the winning team 
were Dolan and Caulfield, and Wuthenow and Clark 


for J. H. Thorp & Co. 
ME: JAMES CLARENCE POST, New York, 
moves her decorative establishment on June 20 


to 6 west Fiftieth Street. The new ’phone number 
is Circle 1562. 








HE Paul Hertwig Co., the New York decorators, 


have taken new quarters at 120 East Fifty-sev- 
enth Street. 





One of the new striped damasks, with Chinese motif, in 
the line of the Stead & Miller Co. 
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CHANGES OF SALESMEN 


Michael J. McGinnis, formerly with the H. B. 
Claflin Co. and the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, is 
representing James Elliott & Co., 370 Broadway, New 
York, showing their line of madras curtains and 
print goods. 

H. L. Hass, formerly assistant buyer in the up- 
holstery department of Lit Bros., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed the Philadelphia representative of John 
M. Hassall, Boston. Mr. Hass will cover Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. He is located in the 
Morris Building, 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A. G. Sickles, formerly manager of W. T. Smith 
& Son’s New York office, has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by W. J. Nichols, who assumes charge and 
will be assisted by Harry Garwood, formerly with 
the Allison Co. 

Willard B. Fitch has joined the salesforce of the 
lace-curtain department of the Mills & Gibb Corpo- 
ration, and is covering the New England territory. 
Frank Winterson ‘is also a new salesman on the staff 
of the same firm, covering the territory comprising 
New York State and Canada. 

Charles F. Evans Jr. is now showing the Canter- 
bury line of Marshall Field & Co. in the territory 
which includes Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 

Samuel Adler, formerly with E. C. Carter & Son, 





is now representing Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Adler will cover Chicago and adjoining 
territory. Frederic Staylor will continue to represent 
the firm in the Middle West as heretofore. 

L. F. Quimby, who has for several years repre- 
sented the upholstery department of Cheney Bros. in 
the Boston office and territory, has resigned to engage 
in a different line of business, not connected with up- 
holstery products. Mr. Quimby was formerly a retail 
upholstery man, for many years with Wanamaker’s 
New York upholstery department, and he has a very 
wide acquaintance in the trade and many firm friends 
who will be pleased to learn that his new field is one 
of great promise in the coal-tar industry. Mr. Quim- 
by’s resignation takes effect June 15 and his successor 
has not yet been announced. 





CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 





erage DowseE Jr., formerly buyer for draperies, 

rugs and shades for the Joliet Dry Goods Co., 
Joliet, Ill., is now located with the Eagle, Inc., and 
is buying the same lines for this concern, a depart- 
ment store, also in Joliet. 


HerBert Scott, who for the past ten years has 
been buying representative for the N. B. Blackstone 
Co., Los Angeles, has severed this connection, and is 
now representing the Broadway Department Store 


’ (Arthur Letts) and Bullock’s, both of Los Angeles. 











A department display in the interest of Home Craft Week, inaugurated and promoted by the Quaker Lace Co. The display 
above is in the department of Helmes Bros., Albany. 
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Samuel S. Kerr. 


OBITUARY. 


SAMUEL S. KERR. 
6 aieapar S. KERR, one of the best known buyers in 

the trade, and a man much respected and popular, 
died in Milwaukee, May 30, following an illness of 
some months. The funeral occurred June 2, the body 
being interred in Forest Home Cemetery. Mr. Kerr 
had been associated as buyer with some of the largest 
firms in the country, but for the past year he had been 
completely broken down in health, and was in conse- 
quence not employed. He is survived by his wife, 
Sophie A. Kerr, and one sister. 


HERBERT F. WYETH. 
preowrve an illness of eleven weeks, Herbert F. 

Wyeth died at his home in Chambers, Mass., on 
June 11. A short time before his death, very encour- 
aging reports were given out regarding his recovery, 
but shortly before noon on the above date he grew 
suddenly worse and the end came very rapidly. 

Mr. Wyeth had been connected with the firm of 
F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., for the past twenty-two years 
and held a position in the producing department. He 
was a college graduate and understood and spoke 
fluently several languages. Besides his widow, the 
deceased is survived by two children. 


ROBERT BAUMGARTEN. 

peceeat BAUMGARTEN, Of William Baumgarten & Co., 
died at the Hotel Gotham on Monday, June 11, 

in his thirty-first year. The funeral services were 

held from the residence of his sister, Mrs. Paul Rein- 

hardt, 850 Park Avenue, on June 13, at two o’clock. 

Interment to be made at the convenience of the family. 





NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR. 


Bi J. R. Bunting Bedding Co. are in the midst of 
an unusually busy season. While the present de- 
mand for their general couch hammock line comes 
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from all sections of the country, their color combina- 
tion line enjoys the greater popularity. The new line 
of color combinations consists of red, green, khaki, 
white and battleship gray. 

The J. R. Bunting Bedding Co.’s working force 
has been increased and the same liberal policy that 
was inaugurated ninety years ago has been adhered 
to faithfully down to the present time—the year of 
their ninetieth anniversary. 
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BomaNnN—George A. Bomann won the championship at 
at the Dunwoodie Country Club, in the Aldine Club golf 
tournament, June 12. This gives the winner a leg on the 
Aldine trophy. 

Gmes—Dr. W. Warren Giles, one of the most popular 
speakers that ever appeared before the commercial travelers, 
met with a painful accident last month and barely escaped 
serious injury. While running for a train he fell and was 
cut and bruised; fortunately, no bones were broken. 


Inwin—Robert W. Irwin, of the Royal Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, is at the head of a Red Cross campaign in 
his city. He has started out for a membership of 10,000 and 
a fund of $50,000. They have tripled the number of pros- 
pective members and have already doubled the fund, and 
their work is not ended yet. 





DeNyse—W. J. DeNyse, who covers a part of the South 
for Elms & Sellon, and makes his*residence in Brooklyn, was 
the first to apply for a registration card in Huntsville, Ala. 





The card was provided by Hon..Carter H. Rice, clerk of the 
Circuit Court, and was forwarded by Mr. DeNyse to the 
registrar’s office, New York City. An item commending this 
promptness of action was published in the Huntsville Daily 
Times of May 20. 

Coron—On May 17, the wedding of Miss Retta Clark 
Colon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Edward Colon, and 
Leicester Sterling Pettit, son of Franklin Pettit, of this city, 
was solemnized at All Angels’ Church, the Rev. Dr. S. De- 
Lancy Townsend officiating. A reception was held afterward 
at the Hotel Lucerne, where the parents of the bride reside. 
Mr. Pettit is a gradwuate of Cornell, class of 1914, and is 
treasurer of the New York Structural Corporation. 

Provost—A letter recently received in the trade from 
George Beam says that Mr. Provost is reported in good health 
and living in Roubaix. 

FAULKNER—Mr. Faulkner has left the city and has es- 
tablished his family for the next few months at his Summer 
home in Woodstock. 

ZEBLEY—Thomas M. Zebley, well known throughout the 
New England territory, who has been ill for some weeks, 
reports that he has entirely recovered. 

Sotomon—lI. Solomon, with the Patchogue Mfg. Co., is 
receiving the sympathy of the trade in the loss of his wife, 
whose death occurred last month. = 

Hratt—K. L. Hiatt has taken a position as superintendent 
of the drapery workroom of the Robert Keith Furniture & 
carpet Co., Kansas City. He has been connected with the 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha, for the past twelve years. 

Dariinc—John Darling, of John Darling & Co., agents 
for John Brown & Son, the Glasgow madras manufacturers, 
returned to New York, June 11, on the St. Paul. Mr. Dar- 
ling spent several months abroad, much of the time in getting 
up the Brown line for next Spring season. 


SPECIAL NOTICES | 








Advertisements under this: heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


WANTED—UPHOLSTERY OR LACE CURTAIN LINE 
for New England; salary or commission. Will consider 
opening an office in Boston. Thos. M. Zebley, Continental 
Hotel, New York. 
WANTED—POSITION by a young man of exceptional abil- 
ity, capable of taking charge of decorating department or 
as contract salesman and superintendent of paint shop. Twenty 
years’.experience and a thorough knowledge of draperies, 
rugs, furniture, etc. Can make sketches in perspective and 
color; have always done high-class work; department store 
experience. Address “Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY MAN with twenty 
years’ experience in every detail, learned by practical 
work, will be open for a position July 1, as manager, buyer, 
sales director, or in any other capacity that requires execu- 
tive ability. Address “Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 
NEW YORK SELLING AGENT with established Met- 
ropolitan trade for general drapery lines is open for mill 
account that can supply $100,000 yearly, up-to-date medium- 
priced goods. Particulars discussed by appointment. Ad- 
dress “Earnest,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—High-class interior decorating, furnishing 
and upholstering business in Western city. Fine loca- 
tion for health-seekers. Address “Business,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER WANTED for drapery department in store cater- 
ing to medium and high-class trade in large Western 
Massachusetts city. Must be man of excellent tastes and 
aggressive merchandising ability. Splendid opportunity 
for right man. Salary and percentage on business done. 
Write stating age, experience, etc. Address “Massachu- 
setts,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE ARE LOOKING for a nfan with taste and creative 
ability to open a curtain factory for the manufacture of 
medium class curtains, not cheap goods. Any correspon- 
dence will be treated confidentially. Give full details, 


especially experience. Address “Curtains,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


CARPET DESIGNER required for mill manufacturing 
Brussels, Wilton and Axminsters. Good opening for 
ambitious young man. Apply stating age, experience and 
references. Address “Carpet,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstering and furniture repairing busi- 
ness; shop employs three men, good reason for selling. 
Price reasonable. . B. Halverstadt, Warren, Ohio. 
WANTED—PACIFIC COAST representative for line 
of fine lace curtains on commission basis. Man with 
éstablished non-conflicting line and well known to decora- 
tive trade preferred. Address “Established,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER WANTED for high-class lace curtains. One 
with knowledge of draperies and furniture can secure a 
very advantageous position. State experience and salary 
expected, in confidence, to “Sekec,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR WANTED with or without some capital 
to lease space and operate a decorative department -in 
an up-to-date Los Angeles furniture store. Address “Los 
Angeles,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE DESIRE THE SERVICES of a thoroughly experi- 
enced contract salesman. Must be thoroughly familiar 
with decorative fabrics, draperies, domestic and imported 
floor coverings and high-class period furniture. One ca- 
pable of catering to the furnishing of the better grade of 
homes ina city of 400,000 population, with Middle-West 
experience preferred. Services required not later than 
September 1. Address “Contract,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED RUG AND DRAPERY BUYER open 
for position August 1. Capable of handling contract 
work, also experienced in high-class furniture. Address 
“Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A young man to assist in calling on the re- 
tail trade in Philadelphia by a large domestic lace cur- 
tain manufacturer. Address “Domestic,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN thoroughly familiar with val- 
ances, panels and draperies for show-windows. Splen- 
did opportunity for competent man. Address “Salesman,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER’S POSITION WANTED by successful merchan- 
diser of upholstery and rugs, now managing one of the 
prominent departments West. Will only change for the 
better. Address “Advancement,” care The Upholsterer. 
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